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THE STORY OF THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


By Dr. FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 





YORK STATE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION AND PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Educational Review was the brain 
Nicholas Murray Butler. It was 
him nearly two score years ago 
irly a generation he directed its 
luring the other nine years of its 
the editorial responsibility has 
ried for almost equal periods by 
William McAndrew. 


w gave it a somewhat wider ap- 


and by 


succeeded in imparting to it some 
ive spice, but it remained essen- 
same sort of a journal. 

t number appeared in January, 
th Nicholas Murray Butler as 
sisted by E. H. Cook, William H. 
and Addison B. Poland. The 
was then still in the twenties but 
. distinguished professor at Colum- 
although numerous responsibili- 
iced him to transfer the care of his 
to others almost a decade ago, he is 
st vigorous and at the zenith of his 


this opening number the five articles 
in the pens of Daniel C. Gilman, 
'. Harris, Josiah Royce, Andrew 
At that 
an article from any one of these think- 
's would have been sufficient to make the 


er and Charles DeGarmo. 


epulation of an issue of the ordinary 
e. And throughout the years that 

wed the material in the Educational 
eview was kept on this plane just as far 


Regardless 


as it was humanly possible. 
of popularity and cost, it was intended to 


written 
stu- 


be a missionary organ. It was 
distinctly for earnest and scientific 
dents of education in a period when scien- 
tifie study of the subject was a suspected 
industry, and it was the bitter opponent of 
personal and partisan polities in education, 
when political influences were rampant. It 
has raised the tone of the 
teaching profession, and has helped to give 


intellectual 


it new courage and a unity of thought and 
purpose. 

Joy Morgan, editor of the National Edu- 
cation Association Journal, has called the 
Educational Review ‘‘the Atlantic Monthly 
of the educational group.’’ Does it not 
seem an unhappy circumstance that such a 
magazine should lose its identity? Its place 
as a technical journal has now been taken 
by a dozen specialized publications, which 
have arisen in the past twenty years, and 
the journalistic sources of educational news 
are far more numerous and effective than 
they used to be, but there ought still to be 
room for one general magazine of such dis- 
tinctly literary and idealistic character. 
Since, however, it has been decreed that the 
name and form must vanish, it is most for- 
tunate that the spirit and substance are to 
be preserved in a journal that has so 
clearly won its way to educational leader- 
ship as ScHoo. AND Society. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE TIMES' 


By Dr. LOTUS DELTA COFFMAN 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THe theme of these exercises is the rela- 
tion of a State university to the State. 

Upon such an oceasion as this and with 
this theme in mind, the thing 
would be for one to discuss questions of 


natural 


finance and the responsibilities of the uni- 
versity as a teaching, research, and service 
I have, however, decided to do 
It is my pur- 
the significant 


institution. 
something quite different. 
pose to discuss some of 
tendencies and movements in American life 
that have a bearing upon universities. 
America is not a country of traditions. 
We are near the frontier in time and much 
of the blood of the pioneer still flows in our 
veins. We have acquired few national 
habits or attitudes of mind. We still be- 
lieve that the road to progress is the road 
into the the unknown, 
while the road to safety is the road of cus- 
tom. Both men and nations who traverse 
the beaten paths of safety discover nothing 
reveal their 


untraveled and 


new. The paths of safety 
goals from the very outset; they never lead 
beyond the plateaus into the undiscovered 
regions. When men assume that what they 
think is profoundly and irrevocably right 
and that what the 


standards of conduct and of action for all 


they do should set 


others, then we may be sure that life has 
The blood of the 
the 


lost its charm for them. 
adventurer, of the discoverer and of 
inventor no longer warms them into action. 
The spirit of youth has ceased to beckon 
them on and the zest of the scientist does 
not disturb them. They sleep tranquilly 


the chariot of moves 


on while 
swiftly by. 
America is a country in which change is 


The steam engine, 


progress 


the order of the day. 
the automobile, and the aeroplane, together 
with electricity and its offspring, the tele- 





phone and the radio, have practically ap. 
nihilated both time and Trans. 
formations equally revolutionary and quite 


space. 


as far-reaching are occurring in almost 
every field of human thought. 
of modern science read like romance. 


The stories 
One 
hundred years ago the following sciences 
did not exist or were known only super. 
biology, 


ficially: chemistry, 


electricity, sociology, bacteriology, zoology. 


psychology, 
physical astronomy. Now disease has been 


almost if not quite conquered, distane 
annihilated, and the forces of nature mad 
docile under the hand of man. 
And yet we are not satisfied. There is 
the 
and particularly as they may contribute t 
We demand better 
cars, improved means of transportation « 


all kinds; greater facility of communica 


constant urge for new achievements, 


our material comforts. 


tion; time and labor saving machinery for 
industry, agriculture, the home; mechani 
cal devices of every imaginable use. 1 

demand for improvements in these respects 
brings powerful, absorbing, and consuming 
pressures to bear upon physical scientists 
The order 

present, in this country at least, feels th 
Indeed I! 


everywhere. whole social 
impelling impacts of industry. 
dustry has reached its long arms, under th 
name of efficiency, into every institution 
It has multiplied the products of life and 
improved their quality to such an extent as 
to modify profoundly our philosophy 
We and _ better 
things because they add to our comfort and 
inerease Experiment 
industry is the order of the day. Millions 
We boastful! 


living. want ‘‘bigger 


our dividends. 


are spent in subsidizing it. 


nsta 


1 Address given on the occasion of the 
tion of Dr. Frederick James Kelly as president 


the University of Idaho. 
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exploit it and then immediately impose that they think in terms of common units 
additional tributes upon it. and common products, that day they will 

it cannot be claimed, of course, that become the victims rather than the leaders 
\mericans are wholly neglectful of the of the social order they are supposed to 
‘ual rewards and values of life or that serve. 


’ 


y an. pe ; ‘ ; : , : ‘ 
ieee ‘hey bow in constant worship before the While American industry is producing 
quite industry. Industry has contrib- standardized articles in uncountable quan- 
Imost ated in numerous and subtle ways and to tities, there is, nevertheless, a saving factor 


tories ») enormous extent to the humanizing of in the situation, a factor which is purely 
One iife. We are living in an atmosphere of psychological in character. Although we 
growing altruism, partly because industry like to secure things as cheaply as possi- 
; teaching us the lessons of cooperation. ble, we like to be different. To have incon- 
my of the old values of life are being trovertible evidence of the presence of this 
tated in social rather than in individual desire, one needs only to call attention to 
Economie stability and industrial the hours of fatiguing shopping women 
efliciency provide leisure and opportunity will undergo in order that their spring 
for the consideration of the more intangi- hats may be unlike those of their neighbors. 
ble values of life. What is true of spring hats is equally true 
Industry moulds things according to a_ of everything else. Even Henry Ford has 
rn. It seeks a standardized product. discovered that men will not be satisfied 

t prospers on mass production. Standard with the Model T; they demanded a new 
lucts have’ helped both the manufac- car, and he is responding to the demand. 

er and the consumer. They help the This eternal conflict between efficiency on 
manufacturer beeause they enable him to the one hand and initiative on the other, 
luce more; they help the consumer between sameness and dissimilarity, will 
ise they cost less than other products continue to be waged. The battle will 

ind because they are easily remembered. never be won. If it were, it would mean 
‘he movement for standardized products stagnation, on the one hand, or chaos, on 


ences 
uper- 
logy, 
logy, 

been 
Lane 


made 


xtended far beyond industry. Al-_ the other. 
highly beneficial to infant industry It must be clear that the greatest asset 
not be said that it is equally pro- of standardization is also its greatest men- 
is in the fields of the more strictly ace, for uniformity tends to destroy free- 
ial institutions. When it reaches over dom and the right to experiment. Uni- 
nto the educational field and insists that formity is more easily obtained in material 
hildren shall be fitted to a common than in spiritual things, but we will not 
taught the same material and in the submit to it indefinitely in any realm. 
way, it is probably destroying the While we reach out with one hand for the 
rat least one of the geese, that lays cheap standardized products, we reach out 
golden eggs of human progress. When with the other for the new and the un- 
he demands for economy, the introduction copied. Constant experiment and unifor- 
of similar systems of accounting, and the mity, two antithetical things, must remain 
nparison of one university with another in close association. We shall live forever, 


the basis of square feet or square unit we hope, in a world that is eternally try- 


| something or other, become the basis for ing to improve itself. We shall continue 
versity administration, then we may be to foster and encourage experiment in 
onably sure that these things are stand- everything which pertains to our physical 
their own light. Whenever educa- comfort and needs. Whether we shall be 

‘ional institutions become so industrialized equally open to experiment in the social 
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and political fields is still subject to some 
doubt. When national affairs are consid- 
ered we are disposed to view with sus- 
picion and alarm many of the govern- 
mental practices of foreign countries and 
to view our own with certain pride and 
satisfaction in comparison. And yet it 
must be clear that if all art or all social 
theories or all governments were alike there 
would be no further progress. 

Variation in the social and _ political 
fields is as essential to human progress as 
biological variation is essential to the im- 
provement of the human race. Nations 
have always differed from one another 
enormously in customs, economic life, re- 
ligious practices, national ideals, and forms 
of government. The world probably never 
saw a greater number of interesting social 
and political programs than exist to-day. 
Witness, for example, the League of 
Nations, the International Court of Jus- 
tice, the dole for the unemployed in 
England, the marriage and divorce laws of 
Norway and Sweden, the socialistic theories 
of Austria, the dictatorships of Spain and 
of Italy, and the communistie government 
of Russia. 

Of all these the one that seems to be 
attracting the most attention is Russia. 
Whether this is due to the fact that it 
seems so remote and its doctrines are so 
radically different from ours, I do not 
know. It was my privilege to visit this 
country recently with a group of American 
educators and to see at first hand many of 
the novel features of this gigantie experi- 
ment. It is an attempt to impose a philoso- 
phy wholly foreign to American thought, 
and untenable according to our opinion, 
upon 140,000,000 people. It is no wonder 
that we have a deep interest in what is 
transpiring there. 

For ten years now we have been expect- 
ing and predicting chaos in this stricken 
land. Meantime the government appar- 
ently has grown more secure. The eco- 
nomic theories of the Russians are abhor- 
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rent to us. In fact, we can never reconcile 
ourselves to the confiscation of private 
property, nor to the assumption that 4! 
types of labor are of equal value and 
should be rewarded alike. This doctrine 
we maintain, destroys competition and 
initiative, both of which are necessary for 
progress. And yet with these doctrines 
still prominent throughout Russia, Ameri. 
“an trade with her is increasing and she js 
paying her bills. We maintain, and with 
vigor, that art, science, industry, all prog. 
ress, both spiritual and material, depend 
upon a clear recognition of individual 
differences and upon freeing those wh 
possess such qualities to pursue genius 
where she listeth. We know that the great 
things of life flow from talent and genius 
rather than from the masses, and yet then 
never was such apparent interest in and 
knowledge of art in all of its forms among 
the populace as exists in Russia to-day 
We do not countenance murder in any 
form of kings or queens or ezars, nor t 

execution of the ruling classes. We stand 
unreservedly against revolution by blood 
shed in all of its forms everywhere. And 
yet we can not fail to rejoice somewhat 

the fact that the common man, who for ! 

centuries has been the abject slave of thes 
rulers, has freed himself from this enslave 
ment and is now enjoying a new and ex 


T 


alted status. Every American would, ! 


presume, maintain that any country that 
teaches a social philosophy, the essence ‘ 
which is world revolution and the ultimat: 
destruction of capitalism, is inimical! to ou! 
government and to the peace of the world 
And yet one gets some satisfaction from th 
fact that education is becoming the grea! 
passion of this people, both old and young 

There are many strange theories 
doctrines in this far distant country. Th 


and 
a 


are strange to us partly because we are no 
familiar with the background and 
circumstances which explain them 2! 
partly because they are so remote from our 
accustomed modes of thinking. For exam 


other 
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imunistie doctrines. 


we ean scarcely imagine all the lawyers 
country being suddenly disbarred 
committee of citizens, none of whom 
ormed in the technique of the law, 
n to hear and try cases as they 

\nd yet that is exactly what has 
| in Russia, and millions of the 
people are laboring under the 
delusion that justice is now being 


a 


state medicine were suddenly 
in America and the doctors 
oved by the state at stipulated 
to care for the health of the people, 
wave of protest would be heard 
the representatives of this profession, 
hat very thing seems to be coming 
n Russia. 
in the field of university education 
| equally strange things happening. 
ersities are controlled by commit- 
sting of professors, workmen and 
This arrangement might prove 
to many American students, for 
mittee chooses the professors, pre- 
e schedule of classes, determines 
tent of the courses, and votes on 
student shall or shall not be pro- 
I hope this will not convert the 
f the University of Idaho to the 
system, for I have not told all of 


so I might go on reciting inconsis- 
after all, 
a land of strange contradictions. 


and ineongruities, for, 
troys or exiles many of her artists 


es her arts: she sustains a com- 


government which  confiscates 

perty, but pays a wage to every- 
r government is autocratic, but the 
assembly is recognized ; the govern- 
ppresses the religion of the estab- 
irch, but seeks by subtle methods 
Men speak with bated 
th about some things, while youth in 
workingmen’s theaters ridicules many 
A government per- 
as autoeratie as any the world has 


nonize Lenin. 
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ever seen is undermining itself and digging 
its own grave by providing the most demo- 
cratic system of education the world has 
ever beheld. 

My purpose in calling attention to these 
matters upon this occasion is simply to 
emphasize the fact that the greatest politi- 
cal experiment of a thousand years is prob- 
ably unfolding itself before our very eyes. 
The man who thinks it is all bad does not 
know his facts and the man who thinks it 
is all good has forgotten some of the im- 
portant lessons of experience. There is in 
process here a gigantic struggle for the 
emancipation of the human spirit, to free 
it from and superstition, to 
acquire political liberties hitherto denied, 


ignorance 


and to possess more of the blessings of 
civilization. The struggle is merciless, 
ruthless, terrible at times. Its instruments 
are the instruments of espionage, exile, 
destruction of property and of life itself. 
These are the implements of power and of 
force, of coercion and of authority. Here 
is a great experiment on a magnificent 
scale in the laboratory of human experi- 
ence, pursuing its uncharted way, employ- 
ing agencies we condemn; it is small won- 
der that we are skeptical of it. But if 
intelligent progress is to be made in the 
fields of the social and political sciences the 
same tolerant, sympathetic, questioning 
attitude must be brought to bear upon 
these matters as is brought to bear upon 
problems in the field of the physical 
When standards, usage, habits 
and customs mould thought and guide 
action in any field, it will become intolerant 


sciences, 


of other forms of action and unprogressive 
within its own territory. Acceptance of 
the opinions of others is not necessary for 
one to be tolerant of them. If the aim of 
life is to produce a better civilization, then 
every possibility and every problem should 
be considered in the light of experience and 
of the factors affecting it. And this is 
what education is for. It tries to make one 
open-minded, not the advocate of some 





_—~ = 


half-understood problem; it teaches toler- 
ance; it exalts experiment. 

Whether the Russians have understood 
this I ean not say. Their philosophy is 
like a great dragon. Every time you cut 
off one of its heads, two spring forth in its 
place. The only way to destroy the animal 
is to strike at the body, and the instrument 
with which to strike is education. From 
democratic education must inevitably issue 
popular government. The more widely 
distributed the schools, the freer the gov- 
ernment will be. It is no mere accident of 
time and place that Russian despotism 
destroyed the schools for the people and 
over a 


a secret surveillance 


The chief means of control 


maintained 
militant police. 
in a despotism has always been some form 
of coercion, whereas /the chief means of 
control in a democracy has always been 
some form of popular education. 

One of the inherent faiths and funda- 
mental principles of Americans from the 
pioneer fathers on has rested upon educa- 
tion. 
give strength and stability to their institu- 


who 


They believed it to be necessary to 


The brave men and women 


the 
brave 


tions. 


settled on astern coast and their 
equally trekked 


across the plains and western mountains 


descendants who 
declared time and again that the common 
schools were the hope of the country. 
Wherever they settled they soon built a 
not they 
founded a university in which the arts and 


school and long thereafter 
sciences were to be taught. 

The struggle which these institutions of 
learning have had at times to train free 
men for the intelligent exercise of their 
responsibilities in a free republic has been 
heroic, and sometimes, I regret to say, not 
The efforts on the 


part of certain classes or groups and occa- 


without its tragedies. 


sional powerful individuals to control and 
dictate the policies of these institutions for 
special rather than 
make of the students advocates rather than 


publie purposes, to 
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free thinking, free acting individyals_ 
some of these efforts would do credit 4 
Russia in her palmiest Czaristie or Soviet 
days. | 
} America has staked her future on fp, 
and independent public education. This 
is the greatest social heritage, the mos 
priceless possession our fathers had t 
transmit. Now what is this thing we ¢qlj 
education? We speak of it as freeing th 
mind, liberating the spirit, making on 
more cosmopolitan and catholic in his syn. 
pathies. Education cherishes and pp 
serves that which experience has tested byt 
it refuses to remain static. It is constantly 


undermining old faiths and 


establishing 
new points of view. By its very natur 

is dependent upon liberty to search for th 
truth and its very essence is found in th 
right to teach the truth. Human hap; 
resident in 


ness is achievement, but 


achievement is impossible in a satisfied 


world. The problem which the modem 
world has is that of maintaining her 
schools and universities in the spirit 

which her founders conceived them. A 


university, we like to think, is a laborator 
of thought, a republie of scholars, a | 
checked 


tested, where everything that is of hun 


where social theories are 


interest and pertains to human welfa: 


receives dispassionate consideration, wher 
natural and social sciences proceed hand 
in hand and side by side in their stud: 
all those problems and theories whic! 
basie to human progress, to higher achie’ 
The test is wheth 
h its 


ment, to better living. 
we in this era of physical change, wit 
demand for 
attempts to standardize the processes 


more material comforts 

life, and its intolerance of unfamiliar soci 
practices, will allow these institutions ' 
truth where truth leads and 

teach it when it is found. If Idaho will ¢ 
that and that alone, no matter what her 
shortcomings may be in other respects, sh? 


pursue 


will be a truly distinguished university 
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ae ADULT EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
Oviet 


“Toe Tutor in Adult Education” is the title 
of a report, published by the Carnegie United 


Zs oe - Kingdom Trustees, of a joint committee ap- 
This ninted by the British Institute of Adult Edu- 
. oe and the Tutors’ Association to inquire 
had to a the problems of the supply and training of 


we cali A summary in the London Times states 
hat the inquiry has extended over nearly two 
d the committee, after setting forth 


state 


ing the 
ng one vears, al 
lusions and recommendations, 
ef that “adult education has a contribu- 
ake to national life that is of steadily 
x importance—a contribution far greater 
s, even yet, generally realized. But if this 
: true it is essential that an adequate supply of 
erly qualified tutors should be assured; for 
t more than any other single factor the 
te future of adult education seems to 

The report says: 
mmittee’s opinion, while the part-time 
remain indispensable, it is imperative, 
nsure the progressive development of 
Edueation Movement in both town and 
secure a steady increase in the number 


atichod 
atished 


mode mn 


appointments, including staff tutors, 
tutors and organizing tutors. It is essen- 
n the voluntary element in adult edu- 
ntinuing to use the services of men 
en who are not engaged in it profession- 
providing them with any training necessary 
his work, and by enlisting the voluntary ser- 
f part-time tutors engaged in the higher 
f class work for pioneer work to a much 
tent than at present. The solution of 
ems of adult education in the country- 
the appointment of resident tutors to 

ular rural areas. 
|-time tutors engaged in extra-mural work 
ersity should be paid a regular salary, 
tee considers. After a period of pro- 
y should be given full status as teachers 
staff of the university, including pension 
and reasonable security of employment over 
It is important that extra- 
ral tutors working under a university should be 


rought into close eontact with the university, and 
hye 


of years, 
‘made to feel their membership of a cor- 
group of teachers engaged in adult educa- 


r experienced staff tutors £400 to £450 per 
' Is recommended as a reasonable minimum 
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salary. For less experienced tutors a minimum 
probationary rate of £320, calculated on a basis of 
four classes at £80, is recommended, the proba- 
tionary period not to exceed two years. These rates 
should also apply to tutors in residential colleges 
and similar institutions. In the case of tutors em- 
ployed by local education authorities the problem is 
regarded by the committee as too complex for them 
to make detailed recommendations, but they recom- 
mend generally that the rate of pay should be high 
enough to attract and train really capable and well- 
qualified tutors. 

The committee think that much teaching ability 
is at present unused through lack of opportunity 
for its development, and that if this ability is not 
to be wasted a more adequate provision, both in 
number and amount, of scholarships and bursaries 
to admit adult students to internal university de- 
gree courses is urgently required. In the direction 
of finance the committee finds that the existing 
Adult Education Regulations of the Board of Edu- 
cation have certain serious effects on the supply of 
tutors because of the limits which, in effect, they 
impose on the appointment of salaried tutors. In 
order to remedy this it is suggested that the Board 
of Education should pay by way of grant three 
quarters of any reasonable salary (up to a fixed 
maximum) paid by a responsible body to a full- 
time tutor while still paying grant on a class basis 
for classes taken by part-time tutors. The develop- 
ment of adult education would also be materially 
promoted by increased financial assistance from 
local education authorities. The principle already 
in effect conceded in the case of the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, of making special grants 
from state funds with a view to the development 
of extra-mural work, should be extended to the 
newer universities and university colleges. 


EDUCATION OF NATAL NATIVES 


THE correspondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor in Durban writes that Dr. C. T. Loram, 
acting superintendent of education for Natal, 
holds that it is necessary in South Africa for 
the natives to develop along the same lines as 
the European section of the people because, he 
added, quoting Booker Washington, the Amer- 
ican Negro leader, “If you are to keep one sec- 
tion of a people down, you must stay down with 
them.” 

The native education policies in the various 
provinces varied, Dr. Loram pointed out. In 
the Cape the native was regarded as a potential 
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white man and native children were taught in 


exactly the same way as white children. In 
Natal, however, he was regarded as a separate 
person and the tendency was rather to make the 
very best native possible than try to bring him 
right up to the level of the white man. 


The 


among the natives was far from satisfactory. 


question of industrial development 
They were taught in their schools the rudiments 
of agriculture or of carpentry, or of boot-mak- 
ing, yet as a result of the action which had 
taken by the 


unions affected, they were given no scope what 


invariably been various trade 
ever after leaving school. 

“T hope people in South Africa will realize,” 
said Dr. Loram, “that it is in their own interest 
that a place should be found in the industrial 
world for their black fellow citizens.” 

It was of interest that of over 1,000,000 native 
children, ready for education, only one fifth of 
that number were attending school. Native edu 
eation at present costs the state about £2 10s. 
per child per year. To educate all the native 
children possible at this low figure would cost 
the state something like £2,500,000. 
the natives of the country paid something like 
£1.200,000. 

The cost of 
hand was £5 per year per child and that of 
white children £17. 
he said, that as he belonged to the country the 


In taxation 


Indian education on the other 


It was commonly argued, 


native was entitled to receive a grant as big as 
if not bigger than that enjoyed by the Indian 
community. 

The love of the native for education was so 
great, Dr. Loram said, that he was sure they 
would be willing to pay even more in taxes, if 
they could be assured of a bigger educational 


grant. 
THE SEATTLE COMMITTEE ON THE 
CORRELATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 


AND UNIVERSITY WORK 
In the report of a joint committee from high- 
school and university faculties in five depart- 
Dr. M. 


University of 


ments, appointed by Lyle Spencer, 
president of the 


Seattle, and T. R. Cole, city superintendent of 


Washington, 


schools, Seattle, to consider ways and means for 


effecting a better correlation between high- 


school and university work, are set forth the 
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following weaknesses of university freshmen ip 
English: q 
1. Freshmen entering the university, genera}jy 
lack the ability to react to their reading. 
2. Freshmen lack the ability, generally. ¢, 
tain information on a given topic and to orpanis 
the information logically. Consequently, 
written expression lacks clearness, force and yy 
cision. 
Freshmen, generally, are both ignorant 
careless as to correct composition form: that 
grammar, punctuation, paragraphing and s 
4. Too often freshmen lack pride in me 
cepted standards of expression, both in speaking 
and in writing. 
5. Many 


short compositions that have commendab\ 


freshmen are able to write origing) 
ties, but such compositions do not fulfil university 
requirements as concerns organization, out! 


expression. 


To correct these faults the committee suggests 


that: 


1. More attention in high school should be given 
to informational writing. 


2. Senior take or 


* oath 


composition should 
the university attitude, which consists « 
information, digesting it, and organizing a | 
and intelligent presentation of the material 
3. Teachers in high school should refus 

cept compositions written by pupils wi 

making the same mistakes day after da 
4. There should be 


minimum essentials. 


continued dr 


5. High-school teachers should stress the 
the library in gathering material. Let puj 
how to use library helps. 

6. In high school there should be 
compositions and more carefully planned 
position, especially in connection with the st 


literature. 


The report also considers in the same ma 
the subjects of mathematics, history, so 


ence, natural science and foreign languages 


THE EARNINGS OF YALE STUDENTS 


’ hort | 
AccorpInG to the annual report of Ally 


Crawford, director of the Bureau of Appol 


ments and of the Department of Pers nne 
Study at Yale, a total of $594,187.25 

earned last year by the Yale University 5" 
who wholly or partially support thems 
These students represent one third of th 
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eshmen In 


Sugrr <ts 


ty enrolment. Financial aid extended dur- 
he wear by the university to them through 
- ys. long-term tuition loans and short- 
» emergency loans amounted to $404,983.27, 
»e the grand total of all scholarship aid 
| earnings to a new peak of $1,000,- 

ais two thirds of this amount, or $766,- 
presents assistance through the univer- 
_ either in financial aid by scholar- 

loans, or in employment secured for 
rectly by the Bureau of Appoint- 


Of the $594,187.28 earned by the students, 
ss was earned while the wniversity was 

the balance, $207,120.40, was earned 
A total of 1,352 in- 


tals received employment through the bu- 


mmer time, 


+ the academic year and the summer. 
three per cent. of the total regis- 

r employment. 
earnings from work secured for stu- 
the Bureau of Appointments exceeded 
records, reaching a total of nearly 
a million dollars. This represents 
positions filled during the college year by 
rent individuals. The increase re- 
from more effective organization 
iu, of Christmas vacation employ- 
which over 400 students earned 
$20,000, for the most part as post-office 
ail “extras” during the holiday 
\Vith assistance of the postal authorities, 
resentatives to New Haven for that 
bureau was able to arrange for 


1 bonding these student workers 
advance of the vacation period. 
re men were thus placed for the 
‘hristmas period than formerly, when a special 
to New York was necessary in 

tain such work. 
Ear trom work during the college year 
to the bureau as secured independently 
ed an inerease, amounting to over 
Though much of this employment is 
ted through the university, all such earn- 
positions not directly referred to stu- 
the bureau are classified separately as 
lepend Adding these figures 
for work secured directly through the 
ives a total of $387,000 reported earned 


ently” secured. 
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last year during term-time alone. Summer va- 
eation earnings through both sources raise this 
sum to nearly $600,000 for the entire college 
year. 

The student agencies, which serve various stu- 
dent needs, enjoyed a banner year. Approxi- 
mately $35,000 was earned by 273 students 
through the various agencies. The Student 
Laundry Agency, with twenty-nine men, earned 
$3,812. This group of students collects and de- 
livers laundry with its own automobile truck. 
The Student Suit Pressing Agency, with forty- 
two men employed, and operating its own plant, 
earned $12,326. By waiting on table in the uni- 
versity and other dining-halls, 528 students 
earned board which would have represented an 
outlay of $121,584. Thirty-three students or- 
ganized eating tables and earned $9,850. By 
selling neckties, nine students earned $848. 
Others sold raincoats, shoes, furniture, and ten 
earned $1,201 by selling newspaper subserip- 
tions to their fellow students. The baseball 
and football programs, as usual, offered desir- 
able opportunities for earnings. 

The varied occupations the students pursue 
in their efforts to earn all or a part of their ex- 
penses is shown in the following media of em- 
ployment: advertising agent, artist’s model, 
blood-transfusion donor, pallbearer, bookkeeper, 
caretaker, chauffeur, Christmas worker, enter- 
tainer, janitor, gardener, guide, proofreader, 
messenger, reader to blind, draftsman, stereop- 
ticon operator, teacher, tutor, translator, com- 
panion, salesman, musician and supernumerary. 

During the year three students earned over 
$3,000 during their spare time, and one earned 
over $2,000; three earned over $1,500; fourteen 
earned between $1,500 and $1,000; sixty-two 
earned between $1,000 and $500, and 544 earned 
between $500 and $100. 


SALARIES AT PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 

A art of $60,000 has been made to Princeton 
University by Mr. and Mrs. Ellis B. Earle, of 
Newark, N. J. This gift marks the close of the 
campaign for the two million endowment fund 
and enables the university to claim the condi- 
tional gift of $1,000,000 made by the General 

Edueation Board about three years ago. 





The new seale of salaries made possible 
through this endowment gives a range of $6,000 
to $9,000 for professors and will affect over 100 
members of the faculty. The range for asso- 
ciate professors will be from $4,500 to $5,750, 
affecting over forty teachers. More than sixty 
assistant professors will have salaries ranging 
between $3,000 and $4,250 under the new scale, 
while nearly ninety instructors will have salaries 
amounting to from $1,800 to $2,750. The old 
salary seale averaged from $2,000 to $500 less 
than the new scale. 

In his recent annual report President Hibben 
described the strengthening of the teaching 
power of Princeton through the addition of 
new courses, the calling of new professors and 
a more adequate provision for the salaries of 
those members of the faculty “who have given 
abundant proof of the value of their long-con- 
tinued service to the university as scholars and 
teachers” as “the most characteristic and grati- 


fying feature of the progress” of Princeton dur- 
ing the past year. 

Attacking those critics of Princeton’s recent 
building program who maintain that “we are 
‘putting all our resources in stone and mortar 
and neglecting the man power of Princeton,’ ” 
Dr. Hibben says in his report, “Such criticism 
results from an ignorance or lack of apprecia- 
tion of the reinforcement of the intellectual re- 
sources of the university. Most of the buildings 
on our campus just completed or now approach- 
ing completion have been made possible by spe- 
cial gifts and do not require any expenditure 
from our general funds. Some of them are 
sources of revenue.” 

Among the new men who have been added to 
the Princeton faculty are Colonel Augustus 
Trowbridge as dean of the Graduate School; 
Dr. Robert Russell Wicks as dean of the chapel; 
Professor Herman Weyl, of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, to the new Thomas D. Jones Professorship 
of Mathematical Physies; Professor Godfrey H. 
Hardy, of Oxford University, in exchange for 
the first half year for Professor Oswald Veblen; 
Professor Harley Leist Lutz, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, to the chair of public finance, and Pro- 
fessor Paul MacClintock, of the University of 
Chicago, to the Knox Taylor chair of geography. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW anp 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 

THE Educational Review was established in 
January, 1891, by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
now president of Columbia University, and wa 
published by Henry Holt and Company. Ty 


editorial introduction 


reads: 


The EpucaTionaL Review has been undertake: 


in the belief that the time has arrived whep 


4 


periodical of its scope and character is demande) 


and will be sustained. 


There are enough earnest 


and enthusiastic students of education in Americ 


to provide it with a 


constituency. Inasmuch gs 


all leading articles, discussions, and notices of yey 


books that appear in the REvIEW are to be signed 


by their authors, it seems proper to announce that 


the publication of sue 
not necessarily involv 


h signed contributions 


(oes 


e editorial endorsement 


opinions that may find expression therein. 


‘ 


iD 


Review has no policy that is not consistent wit) 


the scientific study and discussion of education 


The Review was edited for twenty-nine year 


by Dr. Butler. On relinquishing the contro! a 
the end of 1919 to the George H. Doran (Con 


pany, he wrote: 


This issue of the EpUCATIONAL Review, bearing 


date December, 1919, is numbered 290 and « 


pletes the 58th volume. 


this issue the Review 
direction and responsi 


for twenty-nine years, 


With the appearance 


will pass from the editoria 


bility which have guided 


and will hereafter be 


lished under the auspices of the George H. D 


Company of New York. 


It has not been easy for the editor to surret 


an occupation and inte 


rest that have extended 


nearly thirty years; but the continuing and stead 
} rn 


increasing pressure of 


other obligations has 


it necessary to cast about for some that might ' 
ued. The editor is assur 
that the Review will be conducted on a high pla 
and in full accord with the traditions that 


lightened or discontin 


been established over a generation. He wishes ‘0 


the new management 


possible measure of suc 


} 


\ 


of the Review the fulles 


‘cess, and is glad to cont 


to cooperate, as adviser, in its oversight. 


The EpucaTIONAL REVIEW was originally pla! 


in 1887, as one of a se 


establishing in America the scientific study 0! 


cation upon a sound philosophical basis; for ras'"s 


} 
' 


ries of youthful pro) 


. 


the intellectual standard of the teaching profess 
to its members a unl') 


as well as for giving 
thought and purpose; 
ministration of the 
influence of personal 


: +} 
and for separating ' 


nation’s schools from 
and partisan politics. 


‘ 


Per 


ts for 





} 
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“0 


AND haps no one Who was not generally cognizant of 

ditions as they then existed can appreciate the 
7 mye at the passing years have brought in all 
lished jp 
Y Butler, 
and was 


ny. The 


\TIONAL REVIEW was announced in the 


f 1890 for publication by the house of 
Henry Holt & Company in the month of 
following. It commanded from the first 


‘+ 0 rT) g i *hols , tuden of 
ndertaken rt of serious and scholarly students 


when 4a 
lemanded 


in every land. In its pages are to be 
he most sober and constructive contributions 
nal thought that have been made any- 


h earnest 
But few important 


a like period. 


Ameri 4 cate , : 

. . + ,¢ > y - 
much a ny country are missing from its list of 
8 of new and collaborators. The five leading 


appeared in the first issue were 
Daniel C. Gilman, William T. Harris, 
e, Andrew 8S. Draper and Charles De 


would not be easy to find a stronger 


signed 


ince that 


representative list of names among all 
1891 were active in the forward move- 
f Amé 
scholars who have assisted so gener- 
nd so unceasingly to make the REvIEw rep- 


f the best educational thought and 


ent with 


ation. rican education, To the American 


ne Years 
mtro! at 
our time, the editor owes a debt of 
inks. Of the three friends who were 
with him in the conduct of the Review 
t was first established, only one still survives. 
ther than William H. Maxwell, Super- 
Emeritus of Schools in the city of New 


n LOD nract sé f 


bearing 


the most commanding figure of his 
administration of American public 


nk Pierrepont Graves, then dean of 

of Edueation of the University of 
vania and later New York State com- 
of edueation, succeeded Dr. Butler, 

ied to edit the Review until June, 
ownership having been transferred in 
Doubleday, Page and Company. Wil- 
‘lcAndrew became editor in 1924 at about 
that he was elected superintendent of 
note he 


ro schools. In an editorial 


even Frank Graves, is sorry he is 
p the editorship of the Review. It 
The span of a 
if you take Lecky’s or Hale’s or 


is a 
f mathematies. man’s 
‘timate at thirty-eight hours a week for 
ir weeks 
nal service, stretched far beyond the stand- 
For 


trative post to edit a professional magazine 


a year, is always, for men in 


cated by the hygeists. one in an 
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means a donation of hours never so few as esti- 
mated. The acceptance of the call is made with 
expectancy of sacrifice of other duties. It is a 
contribution one makes to the general welfare. 
Doctor Graves, like previous editors of the Review, 
was willing to give his share. The sacrifice, of 
course, means the accumulation of undone duties 
growing steadily more insistent. As expected, the 
time comes when the steersman calls the next man 
of the watch to come to the wheel. 

The retiring editor ought to enjoy the retrospect 
of the course he has steered. He has carried prize 
cargoes—superior goods. Joy Morgan, himself an 
editor of critical discrimination, writes me: ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Graves has achieved his high standards in the 
Review. It is the Atlantic Monthly of the educa- 
tional group.’’ This is a short equivalent of much 
of the shower of comments made when the retiring 
editor announced that his term was completed. All 
these verbal tributes are intended to make their 
recipient happy. Knowing Frank Graves I can say 
that they do. But I am aware that if the busy 
sayers of them had neglected to proffer them he 
would enjoy the quiet satisfaction of having accom- 
plished quite what he set out to do when he under- 
took the obligation. He has the added felicity of 
seeing the subscription list double during the past 
year. 

There will be no abatement of effort to maintain 
the Review upon the high plane reached by Doctor 
Graves. The clientage devoted to his editorship 
will be devotedly served. 
We mean to find out what they want 


Our readers are chiefly 
school men. 
and to furnish it. 
of the educational trend and chronicle the progress 
The hope and confidence of the 


We shall present the large issues 


of school reform. 
younger writers will predominate; the steadying 
caution of the older ones will have its place; their 
We shall contro- 
versy which observes the courtesies of gentlemen 
We shall chill no propaganda 


lamentations, none. encourage 


with convictions. 
save as mutual interchange between readers may 
temper it. 

Speaking of sacrifice, this is a good time to say 
out loud what is often whispered, that educational 
magazines (like educational workers) are not 
money-makers. The founder of the EDUCATIONAL 
Review, like Henry Barnard before him with the 
classic journal, gave himself freely to support it 
and secured a publisher willing to make monthly 
donations to keep the project afloat. The present 
publishers undertook the Review as their contribu- 
tion to public service and in entering upon the 
promotion of the sixty-eighth volume they have 
expressed their ‘‘conviction that whatever is best 
in American life is mostly the result of good teach- 
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ing; whatever is disappointing will be bettered by tablished in 1874, and The Teachers Magazin, 

it and at length corrected.’’ established in 1878, were merged in Scuooy, at 

Society. It is hoped that the interests of egy 

Beginning with the present issue the Educa- cation will be best served by the weekly publica 

tional Review and ScHOOL AND Society are tion of a journal having the united support « 
eombined. Previously The School Journal, es- all students of education. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PRESIDENT UrL W. LamMKkIN, of the National sity on October 27, James A. Farrell, of Noy 
Education Association, announces the dates of York City, president of the United States Stq 
June 28-July 4 for the organization’s sixty- Corporation, introduced Dr. Nevils on behalf o! 
seventh annual convention at Atlanta, Georgia. the board of regents and presented him wit 
The meeting will open with a general session on the symbols of university authority. Ninety 
Friday evening, June 28, and will close with a three American and foreign universities, 
general session on Thursday morning, July 4. cluding the University of Louvain, wer 


Upon the invitation of President Edward C. sented at the inauguration. The degre 


Elliott, Superintendent Frank D. Boynton, doctor of divinity was conferred on Presid 
president of the Department of Superintendence Nevils. 

of the National Education Association, spent StanLey Batpwin, British prime mi 
October 15, 16 and 17 in studying the educa- Was elected lord rector of Glasgow Univer 
tional operation of Purdue University. While in succession to Sir Austen Chamberlain, Brit 
at the university, Dr. Boynton addressed the foreign secretary, at the triennial electior 
entire staff on “The Responsibilities and Oppor- October 27. The vote was as follows: Balds 
tunities of American Colleges.” 1,044; Cunningham Graham, Scottish Natio: 
ist, 978; Sir Herbert Samuel, Liberal, 396, and 
Rosslyn Mitchell, Labor, 226. 


; 


Dr. Harvey NATHANIEL Davis will be in- 
stalled as the third president of Stevens Insti- 


tute of Technology at Hoboken, N. J., on No- Dr. H. G. WALLACE, head of the wr 
vember 23. The trustees of the institute will be “¢partment of the University of Manitoba, | 


hosts to the delegates at the Hotel Astor on the been appointed president of the University 


evening of November 22 at a dinner at which Alberta. 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo, formerly president of the THE installation of Dr. Edmund D 
University of Washington, will preside. Presi- president of the Ohio Wesleyan Universit 
dent W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown University, take place on February 14 and 15. The tr 
will speak. A scientific session will be held at day will be devoted to an educational confer 
the institute on the morning of November 23, at The formal inauguration will take place on \ 


which papers will be presented by Professor morning of February 15. 


Some 


John Johnston, director of research of the Dr. Herman Lee Donovan was it 
United States Steel Corporation, and Dr. Rob- president of the Eastern Kentucky State Tea 
ert A. Millikan, of the California Institute of ers College, Richmond, Kentucky, on Oct 
Technology. Dr. David Schenck Jacobus, a 25th. 

trustee of the college and past-president of the Proressor E. L. THornpiKeE, of Teachers ‘ 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, will lege, Columbia University, will give twelv 
preside. The inauguration ceremonies will be tures on the Messsnser Voeandation of Con 
held in the gymnasium of the institute in the 


University. The subject of his lectures Ww! 
“The General Field of Psychology.” Th Mes 
1 l ) 

Art the installation of the Reverend W. Cole- versity in 1923 as a memorial to the late Hire 
. man Nevils as president of Georgetown Univer- J. Messenger, who died at Hartford in 1913 


afternoon, when President A. Lawrence Lowell, 


1? : 3 . 
y iversity, will deliver an address. ; eee 
of Harvard University, ll deliver an address senger lectures were established at Corn¢ 
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James R. ANGELL, president of Yale 
and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of New 
vered the main addresses at the an- 

eeting of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers 


lagazing 
LOOL AND 
3 of edp. 
Publica 


PPport o 


in Cleveland. 


; Lysern, Augusta, sueceeds the late 
h W. Taylor as deputy state commissioner 
in Maine. 


H. Hitt has been appointed acting 
tate supervisor of secondary educa- 
‘ the absence for purposes of study 


¢. Owens, 
ehalt ol 


im with ve M. Jones, past president of the 
luecation Association, who expects to 
pal of the New York Probation- 

P. S. 120, Manhattan, on February 

e the educational directorship of 
Episeopal Church, was elected presi- 
New York Academy of Publie Edu- 

the annual meeting held in the College 
of New 


York on October 25. 


ra M. Jonnston, of the faculty of 
State Teachers College, was elected 
if the Northeastern Wisconsin Teach 
tion for the coming year, at the meet- 


Oshkosh on Oetober 6. Other officers 


Vice-president, Superin 
Rock, of Ripon; secretary, George 
Oshkosh ; 


follows : 


director, to sueceed 
ent C. C. Bishop, Oshkosh, Miss 


Manitowoe. 


wing officers of the Chicago Psycho 

b have been elected for the current 
lent, Dr. L. L. Thurstone ; vice-presi- 
Phe] 


Phyllis P. Barteleme; secretary, Dr. 
Munson; treasurer, Mr. J. B. Stroud. 


4 


Hi. Kerra, superintendent of public 
of Pennsylvania, has appointed a 
six to outline a program of state 
education. They are Mrs. E. E. 
Philadelphia; Arthur S. Hurrell, State 
lph R. Bridgman, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Green, Harold Holbrook and A. W. 
the State Department at Harrisburg. 


‘AneTH Marrumws, New Castle, is the 
tant editor of The Pennsylvania School 
She was selected by a sub-committee 
executive council of the Pennsylvania 
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State Education Association from a list of forty- 
eight competitors for the position. 


Mrs. Maup H. Menpennatt, formerly assis- 
tant dean at the University of Wisconsin, has 
become dean of women at Carroll College, Wis- 


consin.,. 


Dr. ALEXANDER G. RuTHvVEN, professor of 
zoology and director of the university museum 
of the University of Michigan, has taken up his 
work as dean of administration of the univer- 
sity. 

Tue Reverenpd Pav Burt, since 1924 pastor 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Lockport, N. Y., has been appointed to the pas 
torate of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Urbana and to the directorship of the Wesley 
Foundation at the University of Illinois. 


Dr. E. E. Linpsay has joined the staff of the 
school of education of the University of Pitts 
burgh. For the past four years he has been at 


the State College of Washington at Pullman. 


Dr. Ricwarp H. Paynrrer, of the Philadel- 
phia General Hospital, has been appointed to 
and abnormal psy- 
He will 


also act as consultant psychologist to the stu 


the professorship of social 
chology in Long Island University. 


dent body. 


Estuer McGinnis, who received her Ph.D. 
from the University of Minnesota in June, will 
be associate professor in charge of the extension 
division of the Institute of Child Welfare at the 
university. She 
fellow of the National 
1926 to 1928. 


was a graduate student and 


Research Council from 


Dr. Jonn H. E1senuaver, principal of Read 
ing High School, has joined the faculty of Buck- 
nell University as associate professor of educa 
director of the summer school and 


tion and 


extension department. 


C. Garrison, formerly associate pro 
Peabody 


Dr. K. 
fessor of educational psychology at 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, is now associate 
professor of psychology at North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 
in the school of education, which was established 
at State College in 1927 to meet a growing de 


mand on the part of the state and the students 


His work is primarily 
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of the college for opportunity to prepare for 
various types of vocational and high-school 
teaching positions in the secondary schools of 
the state. 


Erna Grassmvuck, formerly director of geog- 
raphy of the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction, last year head of the depart- 
ment of geography of the State Teachers Col 
lege, Indiana, will study this year at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on the Nathan C. Schaeffer 

This scholarship, $600, represents 
income on the Schaeffer Memorial 


scholarship. 
the annual 
Fund contributed by the teachers of the state a 
few years ago. While the fund is held by the 
authorities of Franklin and Marshall College, 
the State 


Lancaster, the award is made by 


Couneil of Education. 


Dr. ALBERT Epuarp Micuorre, of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, has been appointed acting pro- 
fessor of psychology at Stanford University for 
the summer quarter of 1929. 1908 Dr. 
Michotte has been director of the psychological 
laboratory at the University of Louvain. He is 
books editor of 


Since 


the author of several and 


“Etudes de psychologie.” 

S. McC. Burt, associate professor of philos- 
ophy in the Pennsylvania State College, has 
leave of absence for the coming academic year 
and will be acting associate protessor ot philos- 
ophy in Brown University. 


Dr. E. B. McGt.vary, prolessor ot philos- 


ophy at the University of Wisconsin, is visiting 


professor at the University of California dur- 
fall the Mills 


Foundation. 


ing the semester, lecturing on 


Epwarp B. Ham, who was instructor in 
mathematics at Harvard University during the 
academic year 1924-25 and instructor in French 
in 1927-28, has resigned a three-year appoint- 
ment as instructor in Romance languages to be- 
come research associate in the Romance depart- 
ment at Princeton University. He is working 
with a group of professors who are editing the 


“Roman d’Alexandre.” 


Dr. Samvet F. Kerroor, president emeritus 
of Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota, has 
taken up his work as a special lecturer for the 


college. He will speak in a number of towns 
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and cities of southeastern Minnesota on bo; 
u 
secular and religious subjects. Several of his 
lectures will be organized from material gathers) 
during his tour of Europe last winter, 


Dr. B. Rusu Ruees, president of the [pj 
versity of Rochester, was the principal speaker 
at the annual founders’ day exercises at Swart) 
more College. 

ProressorR ZACHARIAH CHaArer, of the Hy 
vard Law School, October 
the Radeliffe Club of “Votes fo 
Men,” discussing some of the difficulties thy 


addressed on 


Boston on 


still beset the voter in the use of the franchis 


JoHN P. Frey, 
Metal Trades Department, American Federat 


secretary-treasurer of 


of Labor, delivered on October 31 at Harva 
University the Wertheim lecture on “The Des 
opment of Industrial Relations through Mut 
Consent.” 

DeaN RayMonp Watters, of Swarth 
College, gave an address on October 22 bef 
the faculty of Washington College, Maryla 


on “The Spirit of Honors Work.” 


PRESIDENT WALLACE WALTON ATwoo! 
Clark University, delivered the address at 
formal opening of Randolph-Macon Wo 


College on September 24. 


We learn from the Journal of Education 
the alumni of the Mayville State Teachers | 
lege, North Dakota, have placed a tablet o1 
college walls in memory of Joseph Carhart 


+ 


was president of the college from 1897 to 


Huecr C. 
transportation in the college of busin 
Washing 


~ 


FRAME, protessor 


PROFESSOR 
ministration of the University of 
was drowned off Point Monroe in Puget 
on October 7. 

THe conference of the five colleges tor w 

Smith, Wellesley, Vassar, Mt. Holyok 
was held at Philadelphia or 


and 2. The conference begat 


\ 
3ryn Mawr 
vember 1] 
dinner on Thursday evening, November 1, 


ended with a luncheon on Friday. On ! 


. . . ] ¥ 
evening a dinner was given by the Philade} 
alumnae of the seven colleges in the Belles 
Stratford Hotel in honor of the president 
D, 


Mt. Holyoke, Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, ! 
Mawr, Radcliffe and Barnard. President Par 
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» Mawr, was toastmistress and President 


on both Br. 
William A. Neilson, of Smith, and Thomas W. 


al of his 
gathered amont made Saturday the 
Wellesl vy alumnae gave a luncheon in honor of 

Pendleton at the College Club; in the 
Mrs. George D. Feidt, of German- 


addresses. On 


the Uni 


Speak er 


Rs vave a tea for Miss Pendleton and Mrs. 

Swarth 5 : 

Bonnell, of Philadelphia. 

ssor Epwarp L. THornpike, of Teach- 
e, Columbia University, spoke on Oc- 


he Hay 


‘tober 
otes for the first meeting and luncheon of 


nt of Vocational Guidance and 


ties that 
o the National Council of Jewish 
rs. Franeis D. Pollak, head of the 

ent, who presided at the luncheon, 

at its purpose was to study condi- 

afliliate itself with organizations 

work. Other speakers 
r Bloomfield; Mrs. 

of the National Council of 
men; Miss Lillian D. Wald, of the 


treet Settlement; Dr. Mary Hayes, of 


vocational 
Alexander 


nal Service for Juniors, and Miss 
of Abraham and Straus, and 


er, of R. H. Macey and Company. 


versity of Chicago chapel, the gift 
LD). Rockefeller, erected at a cost of 
illion dollars, was dedicated on Oc- 
that religion, pure and undefiled, 
all our lives, even as this struc- 
ve the halls of 


em its beauty and its 


learning and be- 
strength.” 
pirit of religion and 


may grow 


the students,” an endowment 
00,000 has been established by the 
Rockefeller Memorial Founda- 
nouncement was made in an ad- 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Dr. 
tney Gilkey, newly appointed dean 
el, condueted the dedicatory services, 
} 


ith Frederie C. Woodward, acting 


of t 


the university. 


Beloit, Wis 


with 


ew vocational school at 


dedicated on October 2 ap- 


ile ceremonies. The dedication address 


red by Robert L. Cooley, director of 
kee Voeational School and president 
W iseonsin 


Teachers Association. An 


\ 


vas also delivered by George P. Ham- 
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brecht, state director of vocational education. 
A. G. MeCreary is director of the 
Superintendent F. E. Converse is president of 
the board of industrial education. The build- 
ing is dedicated “to the boys and girls and men 
and women of Beloit, who seek to add to their 


school. 


happiness, success and prosperity through in- 
creased knowledge.” 

A total of 131,210 pupils, an increase of 1,190 
over last year, are enrolled in the public schools 
of Boston, according to the report made on 
October 15 by 
Burke at the meeting of the school committee. 
In the continuation school the enrolment is 
2,987, or 650 less than that of last September 30. 
The total attendance is 134,197. 


increase in the Latin day high schools showed 


Superintendent Jeremiah E. 


The greatest 
1,484 pupils more this year. Marked decreases 
in numbers were noted in the elementary schools 
of Charlestown, South North End, 
West End, city proper and the South End. In 
the West End schools the decrease is 371, and 
Roxbury schools show 


Boston, 


in the city proper, 293. 
a decrease of 237 as compared with last year. 
Alexander M. Sullivan, business manager, sub 
mitted the total expenditures for the first nine 
drafts of 1928 for all school purposes at $14, 
341,550.12. 

Puians for the addition of a new division of 
New York University to be known as the Ex- 
tension School of Adult Education, which will 


December 2, 


be established on have been an- 
nounced by Elmer Ellsworth Brown, chancellor 
of the university. This extension school will be 
under the supervision of Dean Rufus D. Smith, 
the present director of the regular extension di- 
vision. According to Dean Smith, it is the pur- 
pose of the university through the medium of 
this new division to offer to mature people, 
who possess a background of information and 
intellectual alertness, a group of courses which 
will present the cultural background of modern 
civilization. According to the announcement, 
the courses will begin in December and end in 
March, with fifteen weekly meetings of approxi- 
mately an hour and a half each. Fees will not 
be charged upon a point basis since no regular 
credit will be given, but the charge imposed will 
that 


means of the average person. 


be one will bring the work within the 


The courses will 
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be given at both the University Heights and 
Washington Square centers of the university. 
The Extension Division will award a certificate 
in cultural studies to those students satisfac- 


torily completing the courses. 


TWENTY-ONE juniors at Barnard College have 
been chosen for the special honors course to be 
given during the coming year, according to an 
announcement made by Dean Virginia C. Gil- 
dersleeve. The students selected are the first to 
be appointed under the new curriculum, which 
includes a minimum of required courses to be 
completed during the first two years. The pur- 
pose of the special honors course is “to provide 
for the ablest students an opportunity to do the 
best work of which they are capable, and to that 
end to relieve them of a good deal of the ordi- 


nary routine of college.” 


Tue International Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation has offered the sum of 
approximately $3,500,000 to the University of 
Cambridge for new developments in the physical 
and biological departments of the university. 
The offer of £700,000 ineluded a contribution 
of £250,000 for the proposed new University 
Library. The cost of carrying out the plans 
prepared provisionally by Sir Giles Gilbert 
Seott was estimated at £500,000 for building 
and maintenance. The condition attached to the 
International Education Board’s offer was that 
the university should raise the balance of the 
sum required for the completion of the whole 
scheme. As the resources of the university were 
already pledged to the provision of the new 
library, it would be necessary to raise from othe 
sources the balance of £229,000 required for the 


fulfilment of the condition. 


Tue Centenary Fund of University College, 
London, has been presented with the sum of 
£30,000 by Lord Rothermere and Mr. Ceeil 
Harmsworth, in memory of their brother, the 
late Lord Northeliffe. The income from the 
fund will endow, (1) “The Lord Northeliffe 
Chair of Modern English Literature,” to be 
a companion chair to the Quain chair of English 
language and literature and, (2) “The Lord 
Northeliffe Lectureship in Literature,’ 
which an eminent man of letters will deliver six 
publie lectures each year, the lectureship to be 
held not longer than three years by one person. 


’ 


under 


Tue Count Francis Vigyazo is reporte t 
have left to the Hungarian Academy of Scien, 
his fortune, valued at lowest estimates at Over 
$10,000,000. By this bequest the Budapgy 
Academy of Science becomes one of the riches 
institutions of its kind in the world. Founde 
in the last century by the generosity of Coyy 
Szechenyi, the great Hungarian statesman ; 
suffered great losses through deflation of + 
currency in the post-war years. The conditig, 
laid down in the will are that 40 per cent, o 
fund should be used to further Hungariay ; 
tional life, 30 per cent. in research work jy: 
the history of the Vigyazo family, and the ng 


in keeping with Christian and national idea 


THomas Wat. has presented to the Britis 
School Journey Association a large 1 
mansion, Fairay Court House, standing in t 
acres of beautiful grounds and _ situated 
Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight. The gift 
cludes besides the house and grounds, th 
of £3,000. The house is to be used by 
School Journey Association as a holiday | 
for London school children. The ass 
now has 400 London schools as members, 
its aims are to encourage and help the w 
taking of school journeys, the purpose of ¥ 
is the extension of school studies by 
places of natural, architectural or histori 


est under semi holiday conditions. 


IN a statement issued with his annual r 


; 


Captain Harold Goad, director of t 
Institute of Florence, says that during the | 
session there were over 500 Italian you 
and women studying English in the 

of whom nearly half were taking a five 
course of language, literature and history wit! 
view to teaching these subjeets in the seco 
schools of Italy. The British institute col 
rates with the Italian University of F! 
by means of a sehool of English philolos 
attended by all university students st 
English for their degree. Many publi 

in English are given during the wint: 

and concerts of British musie and exhibit 
British art are arranged. In the reading-? 
are all the prominent English and 
periodicals, and there is a library ot! 
12,000 English books. An annual 
school was inaugurated last year. 
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FoLLoOWING an eight-year campaign, the City 
Hicher Commercial School of Osaka, Japan, has 
raised to the status of a university, being 

rst such institution in that city, the largest 
empire. The municipal assembly, the 


mber of Commerce and the alumni of 


the institution have been endeavoring for the 
past eight years to persuade the central govern- 
ment to take this step. In order to attain the 
rank of a university in Japan, it is necessary 
to make a deposit of $500,000 with the govern- 
ment. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
MEXICO 


ith annual summer session of the 
versity of Mexico, which began on 
| its course of instruction on July 
very successful summer. As one 
the majority of the students 
teachers of Spanish, but other 
history, sociology, government, 
music were represented. 
ve states of the United States were 
by students, Texas leading with 
nd California second with forty. 
iment of regular students was two 
one hundred seventy-three women 
eight men. San Salvador was the 
foreign country represented in the 
the government of that country 
two teachers to attend the summer 
to study Mexican schools and meth- 
d that the lack of students from 
(merican countries is due to the 
rtation facilities between the repub- 
Mexico. That country had forty- 
enrolled in the summer session. 
to the above enrolment, seventy- 
mes were added to the school enrol 
members of the seminar group 
Mexico City by Dr. Hubert Herring, 
lirector of the seminar for the study 
vith Mexieo. This group ended its 
dy late in July, when most of the 
turned to the United States. 


ved on to attend the summer session 


However 
, 


ety. 

x courses, divided into elementary, 
te and advaneed, were offered this 
These courses covered the various 
the Spanish language and literature, 
the teaching of Spanish, Spanish- 


American literature, life, problems, history and 
government, Mexican folk-lore, Mexican songs 
and dances, and Spanish and Mexican art and 
archeology. The work was given by forty-four 
teachers—thirty-three men and eleven women, 
largely recruited from the staffs of the National 
University, the National Preparatory School and 
similar institutions of Mexico City. Most of the 
teachers taught but one course in the summer 
school. 

In addition to the regular university courses, 
but on a par with them, were special courses. 
Dr. Edward A. Ross, of the University of Wis- 
consin, gave a course on general sociology, and 
Professor J. H. Cornyn offered a course in 
Aztee literature. Dr. Fernando de los Rios 
came from Spain to give a series of lectures 
on the subject of “The Exteriorization of Jus- 
tice in History,”’ and Dr. S. Lipschitiz, of the 
University of Berlin, lectured on “Modern 
Trends in World Economies and their Relation 
to International Polities.” 

Lectures on Maya civilization were given by 
Dr. S. Morley, of Carnegie Institute; Dr. Carel- 
ton Beals spoke several times on Central Amer- 
ican problems, and Dr. Juan Mackay, of the 
University of San Marcos, gave a series of lec 
tures. These lectures, as well as many others, 
were open to the students of the summer session. 

Excursions to points of interest near Mexico 
City were taken each week under university 
management, as well as visits to institutions and 
places of interest within the city. A typical 
Mexican fiesta was held each Thursday in the 
beautiful patio of the historic old building where 
the courses were offered. Mexican songs and 
musie and Mexican folk dances in costume were 
features of these social gatherings. 

The faeulty of the summer session, the Mex 
ican government and the Mexican people in 
general combined to make the summer in 


Mexico pleasant and profitable. It is certainly 
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to be regretted that so few American teachers 
and students take advantage of the exceptional 
opportunity to study in a foreign land under 
such pleasant conditions as those offered by the 
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summer session of the National University 
Mexico. 


Wm. Marion Minter 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


DISCUSSION 


CAN THE “ONUS” OF MARKING ONBE’S 
STUDENTS BE LIFTED? 


Having been much occupied, for more than 
twenty years, both in theory and in practice, 
with “the improvement of college marking sys- 
tems,” I was struck with the novelty of an idea 
put forward under the title just quoted in the 
number of ScHoo. aNp Society dated August 
25, 1928. that 

)) 


article, the chief improvement needed (p. 227) 


If we agree with the author of 


consists in “freeing instructors from the onus 
of making the distinction between those who ean 
and those who can not.” It seems to the present 
writer that the author of the article quoted does 
nothing less than put the cart before the horse. 
He reverses the relative position of two things. 

The “onus” of deciding, of course, by the aid 
of all means at his disposal, whether the pupil 
has or has not that minimum attainment which 
society expects of a person “having taken a cer- 
tain course,” is the very one from which society 
will never free the teacher. It is of relatively 
little social importance, for example, whether 
hands one 


little 


the licensed surgeon under whose 


falls on the operating table has a less 


skill 


another licensed surgeon. 


surgical and anatomical knowledge than 
But under no cireum- 
stances do I want a surgeon who looks for my 
appendix between the heart and the stomach. 
If his teacher did not have both the judgment 
and the courage necessary to decide whether his 
pupil “passed” or “not passed,” he was not fit 
to be a teacher. 

On the other hand, the giving of distinguish- 
ing marks to those who pass is not essential in 
educational practice. It is needed only when 
honors, prizes, scholarships or special privileges 
are to be distributed among those students who 
in general, that is, in all their courses or in a 
certain 


certain group of their courses, have a 


high average of scholarship. In order to estab- 
lish greater justice in this respect (and scarcely 
at all for the purpose of preventing the abuse 


of failure marks or of freeing the teacher from 


that “onus” so dreaded by the author her 
criticized) we first introduced what has ofte; 
been ealled the Missouri grading system.’ Thy 
novel idea that “if the instructors simply rank: 
their students, it would be possible to do awa 
with the specific mark of failure for 

rate course,” would have seemed to us nonsens 
if proposed, 

Experience® has proved, however, that even 

certain, limited amount of) arbitrarily assigniz 


while 


percentages of grades, positively and 
largely helpful, does not bring about as mune! 
uniformity as is desirable for justice in #) 
distribution of honors, prizes, scholarships ar 


privile ge Ss. 


Therefore, the present writer pu 


lished an elaborately designed ranking met 
(for which credit is partly to be given also t 
Professor A. L. 
improvements have been added later but ha 
That “just to the ext 
marking is impersonalized will the validity 
: ‘* 

increase” we shall 


Also that “se 


particular group in comparison wit! 


Hyde, and to which var 
not been published ). 
read y 


the measure 


to the author criticized. 


} 
‘ 


other groups in the college is not th 
an instructor; it belongs to an admiu 
But all these and similar arguments become « 
fused 


drawing the 


and worthless when we fail to se 


line between “passed 


passed” is a function totally different fr 


of distinguishingly marking those students 


have passed. The latter function should 


be based on ranking, and the teacher’s sec 


duty should virtually end there. 


1Compare ‘** The Grading 


Science, 28: 243. 1908, 
dich Experiences with the Grading Syst 


University of Missouri,’’ Science, 33: 66! 


3“*The Limit of Uniformity in the 6 
College Students,’’ Science, 40: 


4**The Administration of 
»: 57 


ScHOOL AND Soctrery, 2: 5 


xo 
i ‘ 


teacher reports only the rank numbers 


’” 


and of course also the failures. 
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NovEM 


Rut no ranking method will ever perform the library facilities would be benefited, there would 

of freeing the teacher from the primary be more likelihood of a student using the read- 

having to decide whether the student ings and consulting the maps than if he had to 

sed or not passed,” search for them elsewhere, and finally the stu- 

Max F. Meyer dent would be in possession of a valuable piece 

or MISSOURI of property, which after the course is completed, 
could be kept with future profit. 

THE FUTURE HISTORY TEXT-BOOK A. Curtis W116vs 

UNIVERSITY oF SouTH CAROLINA 


ici 


ritation is in progress concerning the 


\\ 
of the public-school system and 


“HAINT ENEY PLACE” 


ent of junior and senior high 
Open your ears for a few moments to the 


s, perhaps it is not out of 
a word of comment regarding the ‘tirade of a college senior on the educational 
t-book. 


ve been and still are a number of 


world in general. And my grievances are not 
entirely unfounded. Listen to my story. I set 
out to secure a position for next fall when I 
learned that I was to be graduated from my 
alma mater with at least the average rating. 


hoth our secondary and college his- 
hich most teachers and students 


They are often too expensive, too 


etailed in the treatment of certain One day I took my pen in hand and wrote in 


ed or too partisan, too dry and ™y very best manner an application to a nearby 


or too mechanical; withal, too School board. A few days passed and I received 


an answer. My application was returned and 


rtain classes. 


one type of text which, though it on the back of it was penciled the following, 


of the above faults, should prove Shall I say words, by the president of the school 


ty than the ones now on the board, exactly as I have copied them here, 


following characteristics might “Haint Eney Place”—capitals, spelling, all the 


the text-book of the future. In same and, underneath, his name. 


except for the teacher’s desk We take our courses in college, we study four 


should be bound in paper. This years with the aim in view of entering the 
longevity, it is true, but it means teaching profession and then we come up 
against school boards like these. They know 


must own their texts and can, 
ark them up” in notebook fashion little or nothing of what a college education 
like, thus obtaining the great- consists, they have no standard or criterion 
their contents. In the second by which to judge the college graduate. 
should be added to the volume When they demand an interview their inter- 
dings on pertinent subjects. In est in us is merely pecuniary ; they want to 
, a division should be included in know how much we demand for a salary, and 
atlas containing both formal and if our bid is low enough we get the place. 
, mainly of the black and white Is it right? Should we attempt to tell 
ir shaded varieties using both sides them of our work in college, the words would 
The space allotted to each of these be as Greek to them. They would need an 
ould be determined by the historical interpreter on one side and a dictionary on 
ed, but a tentative proportion might the other. 
illustration, between text, readings If we are to have better educational sys 
100 to 50 to 10. tems, better schools and more _ thoroughly 
it appears that the cost of such qualified teachers let’s have school boards that 
the students must be inereased over at least know how to express themselves in En 
figure even when the book is bound — glish. not atrocities. 
Nevertheless, the advantages seem to Este N. BAKER 
initial eost. The utility of each book HovGutTon CoLLece, 
rreater, smaller schools with limited Hoventon, N. Y. 
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QUOTATIONS 


SCHOOLS AND FARMS 


EpucaTion is not one of the footballs of 
national polities. Local political controversy 
rages often enough about the schools and some- 
times school or university issues come to the 
front in state eampaigns; but the national plat- 
forms are usually silent on educational prob- 
lems of any and every sort. The major parties 
have never thought it worth while to adopt edu- 
cational planks. Not even the continued effort 
of the National Education Association (the 
largest organization of teachers in the world) to 
secure the establishment of a department of 
education in the federal government has stirred 
the national leaders to make an issue of the 
proposal. Perhaps the reason is that politicians 
in both parties are opposed to national action in 
education. Perhaps they, and most citizens with 
them, have failed to realize the extent to which 
education is and must be a national concern; 
or else the practical dangers and difficulties of 
extending national support to schools or exert- 
ing federal influence in the development of 
schools have deterred the leaders from the at- 
tempt to work out safe and effective means to 
such an end. 

In this situation, with the education bill, in 
one of its “emasculated” forms, still in the Con 
crressional pigeonholes, it is interesting to note 
the emphasis on education in some of Mr. 
Hoover's speeches and the pride with which Mr, 
Smith is pointing to his record in support of 
education in New York. To Harvard men it 
may be still more interesting to note a connec 
tion that has been set forth by Professor T. N. 
Carver between one of the sharpest of the pres- 
ent issues of national polities, namely, farm- 
relief, and national action with respect to 
schools. Professor Carver is an authority on 
agricultural economics, an avowed opponent of 
the MeNary-Haugen Bill, and a constructive 
thinker on farm-relief and other economic 
measures. 

In The World’s Work for September, Profes 
sor Carver writes on the general situation, eon 
tending that various factors beyond immediate 
control are tending to reduce the farming popu 
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o 


lation in this country. Those who are interested 


should read the entire article. We quote her 


from the main paragraphs on rural sehool 


Schools, hospitals, and roads, says Professo; 


Carver, are the three great needs of the rura 


community, and the greatest of these is schools 


“The largest single factor in American Jif, 


either urban or rural, is the school. The great 


est single advantage of life in the city over }jf 


in the country is the superiority of the city 


schools over those of the country. The greates; 


single thing that could be done toward maki: 


country life as attractive as city life would 


to place within reach of every country child 


good a school as is provided for the city child 


The nation at large has an interest in th 
country schools almost as vital as the rural co: 


munities themselves. . . If the rural scho 


‘ 


are not improved . . . the cities will suffer quit: 


as much as the country. . It is a situati 


that calls for both state and federal action. This 


can be made perfectly clear as soon as w 


clarify our ideas as to the general purpose 


edueation. So long as we hold to the mist 


ha 
~ 


notion that education is a kind of consumer 


satisfaction, or that schools exist for the 
purpose as moving-picture theaters, vict 
and radio sets, there would seem to be no 
reason why one person or one community 

be taxed to prov ide entertainment or amusemé 
for another. When we arrive at the true ¢ 


ception of a school as a means of training ! 


workers, [we hope Professor Carver would agres 


that the word “workers” should be interpret 


broadly to include the socially productive ¢ 
of every type and kind] it will be easy to » 
why the communities that are to receiv 


benefit of that training should pay for 


[Therefore] all cities should be called upon t 


pay a part of the cost of all country 
This could easily be achieved by liberal fede 
support. ...A comprehensive and f 


Y 


wide program of school building and su) 
standardized, administered, and partially 
ported from Washington, would not only 


4 
r 


rreatest thing that could be done for the far! 


ers; it would also be the greatest single 





nator 


thing 
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‘hat could be done for the nation as a whole . . .” 


“This is a strong statement, but Professor Car- 
. not given to statements that can not be 
defended. We venture to believe that 
to the extension of schooling, even 


through federal support, is based very largely 
on popular misconception of the productive 
worth of schooling, a misconception that is fed 
by some of the wasted effort in the schools them- 
selves.—Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE TEXT-BOOK AND ACHIEVEMENT 
IN LATIN 


lanuary, 1926, a survey of achievement in 
conducted in the publie high schools 
New York State, under the auspices of the 
New York State Department of Education. 
The survey covered the work of the first half 
ed in the Latin syllabus of the 
State Department. 
e the survey a valid one, an objective 
t was construeted, composed of eleven parts: 
vocabulary, one on syllabification, 
tion, two on verb forms, two on 
ective forms, one on syntax and 
lation. The test covered exhaus- 
ses of the work required by the 
there was nothing ineluded in the 
ot included in the syllabus.” 
schools in New York State par- 
the survey. In all over 2,500 
completing the work of the first 
took the test. 
the syllabus outlines the work in 
years, the schools were usually 
follow in sequence the lessons as 
text-book that the particular school 
he using. As a result, although 
ed the first year’s work as required 
is during the first year, they did 
rictly to the syllabus recommenda- 
vears. Therefore, a number of 


! 


elt that the test might be somewhat 


vey is reported in detail in ‘‘A Survey 
nt in First Half Year Latin in New 
State’? by J. 8. Orleans and H. G. Thomp- 


No. 892, 1927, University of the 
New York, Albany, N. Y. 
of this test and also a test for the 
' of first year Latin are now published 
York Latin Achievement Tests, 1 and 
Wor Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


unfair to them since the work they covered dur- 
ing the first half year did not include all the 
subject mattr that was in the test. In order 
to determine the extent to which this condition 
held, an analysis of the test was made in the 
light of several of the text-books used, and the 
test scores compared for schools using the 
different books. 

Three books, which will hereafter be desig- 
nated as X, Y and Z were used in about 90 per 
cent. of the schools participating in the survey 
that reported the name of the book used in the 
school. Book X was used as frequently as 
Books Y and Z together. Books Y and Z were 
used with about equal frequency. The entire 
test contained 196 items. Of these, Book X, 
the one used most frequently, covered only 157 
items. Book Y covered 162 items and Book Z, 
189 items, which means that the pupil using 
Book X could apparently obtain a score no 
higher than 157 points, a pupil using Book Y 
a score no higher than 162 points, and a pupil 
using Book Z a score no higher than 189 points. 
The statements just given concerning the num- 
ber of points covered by each book are made in 
the light of the number of lessons which various 
teachers, using these books, stated that they 
covered during the first half year. One would 
expect that in schools using Book Z, the students 
would obtain a much higher median score on 
the test than would students in schools using 
300k X or Book Y. 

Table 1 presents an analysis of the situation, 
showing the number of schools using each of the 
three books, the maximum number of points 
obtainable on the test for schools using each ot 
the three books and the median score for each 
book. This last item means median score ob- 
tained by pupils in schools using the particular 
book. One striking fact stands out imme- 
diately. The median score for Book X (76.5 
points) is at least ten points higher than the 
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median seore for either Book Y (66.5 points) 
or Book Z (66.0 points). In other words in 
those schools using Book X, which allowed a 
maximum score of only 157 points, the median 
achievement of the pupils is ten points higher 
on the test than in schools using Book Y or Z, 
which allowed maximum scores of 162 points 


and 189 points respectively. 


TABLE 1 


RELATION OF ACHIEVEMENT ON AN OBJECTIVE 
LATIN TEST TO TEXT-BOOK USED 


Numberof Number of Test Median Score 


Fated Schools Points covered for Schools 
0! | . 
Using by the Book Using 
X 18 157 76.5 
Y 9 162 66.5 
Z 9 189 66.0 


Table 2 shows the distribution of median 
scores for the schools using the different books. 
The table is read as follows. Of the schools 
using Book X, one had a median seore between 
100 and 110, four had median scores between 90 
and 100, two had median scores between 80 and 
90, and so on. Of the schools using Book Y, 
one had a median score between 110 and 120, no 
school had a median seore between 80 and 110, 
three schools had median scores between 70 and 


80, and so on. 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF MEDIAN ScoRES OF SCHOOLS 
USING THE DIFFERENT TEXT-BOOKS 


Text Median Scores for Schools using 
book 110 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 830 
X 1 4 2 6 2 3 
Y 1 3 2 2 2 
Z l 2 5 l 


It is apparent from this table that more than 
one third of the schools using Book X had 
median scores of 80 or over, whereas only one 
school using Book Y and only one schoo! using 
Book Z had median seores higher than 80. In 
other words, the median scores for the indi- 
vidual schools tend to be higher in schools using 
the book which, for the half year’s work, covered 
less of the test content than the other two 
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books. But there is evidently a great deal of 
overlapping among the school median scores. 

It would hardly be reasonable to draw the 
conclusion from this presentation that the Jess 
of the test material covered by a book, the 
better would be the score obtained by pupils 
using that book. Perhaps further data an 
needed in order to interpret the above tables 
adequately. The questions which naturally ari¢ 
are: In what types of schools were these differ 
ent books used? Or perhaps better still, What 
were the respective merits of the teachers using 
the different books? Is the method of presents 
tion and the selection of material found in Book 
X considerably superior to that found in the 
other two books, with the result that the work 
is done more thoroughly by pupils using Book 
X, although not so much ground is covered? A 
tabulation of data on this point is not avail 
but according to the knowledge of the write: 
Book X is used more generally in the large: 
schools, which on the whole have the bett: 
teachers and higher standards of achievem 
This would tend to indicate the probability of « 
more careful selection of a text-book whic! 
could be effectively taught. 

A valid conclusion might then be that 
not the text-book primarily but the teacher a 
her use of the text-book which play the most 
important part in determining the achieveme 
of the students. A good teacher with a medioer 


or perhaps even a poor text-book will pro! 


ably obtain better results with a class than 
poor teacher using a good text-book. Undoubt 
edly, however, the teacher using a text 
with an unusually effective method of present 
tion has a decided advantage over the equall) 
good teacher using a book in which the mater 
is not so effectively presented. 

This study is perhaps too meager to make the 
conclusions definite. The teacher, the text-boo! 
the type and standing of the schoo! and diff 
ences in individual pupils and classes are @l 
factors to be considered, yet so closely bounce 
together as to make separation diffieult for pur 
poses of accurate comparison. It w mald be 
interesting to see the results of a similar stuc 


along the same lines but earried out on & mu 


wider seale and in much greater detail 
Jacosp S, ORLEANS, 
Haroitp G. THompPsox 
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MATTERS OF MOMENT 


Vewspaper Cheer for the First School 
Day.—You will reeall the campaign urged 
hy Wm. H. Allen, Institute for Publie Ser- 
7 protesting against the continuation of 

stale newspaper joke alleging that the 
¢ of school is, to boys and girls and 
hers, like a return Dr. 
scored the cartoonist for persisting 


to prison. 


nting the publie servants in our 
sour-faced, unlovely specimens 
humanity. Whenever one of 
slanders appears as an edi- 

picture Allen writes the editor 

s him what school he visited on the 
ng day or where any teacher remotely 
hing the caricature can be found? 
emember Milton Milwaukee Potter, 
convention of the 
School Superin- 
resolution, ‘‘Our 


’ thanking the press for its discov- 


Cincinnati 
} 


Association of 
introduced a 


t children do not hate their schools 
r teachers. 
that the Re- 
to editors in every state an en- 
ragement to tell the truth and furnished 
depicting the 
beauty of our school men and the 
Do you 


1 recall EDUCATIONAL 


with photographs 


ss of our school women. 


rin mind that we asked you to set your 


al newspaper right? 
Have seen 
King’s drawing of the opening day of 
Who is Jo. King? He is a cheer- 
rtoonist of Nea. What’s Nea? In 
se it is not the National Education 
tion, although it is national and, in 
de sense, educational. The Nea is the 
Enterprise Association, with head- 
Young Fred Fer- 


thing is working. you 


ers in Cleveland. 


guson is its president and general man 
ager. Its business for the past thirty-six 
years has been to furnish newspapers with 
every kind of news other than that known 
as ‘‘spot’’ or telegraphed intelligence that 
can the 
what is going to be seasonable in politics, 


not wait for mails. Nea senses 
science, industry, sport, education, and so 
forth. Its reporters, writers, and artists 
all over the world prepare articles and 
pictures. Its production plants in Cleve- 
land, New York and San Francisco prepare 
the matter sent in from its bureaus there 
and in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, New Detroit, Kansas 
City, Denver, Fort Worth, Seattle, Mon- 


It furnishes this 


Orleans, 


treal, London and Paris. 
matter to its newspaper customers in every 
state of the Union, in our Colonial posses- 
and in nine foreign countries. I! 
saw, in the Lorain, Ohio, Daily Journal the 
I took occa 


President 


sions, 


Nea’s cartoon by Jo. King. 


sion to compliment for you, 
Ferguson, on his recognition of the pro 
prieties in connection with the schools’ 
big day. 

He beamed. 

Myself: ‘‘How many newspapers carried 
this picture ?’’ 

Fred Ferguson: ‘‘ About nine hundred.’’ 

‘*How did you happen to have the good 
sense to furnish this instead of one of those 


child 


dragging himself into the presence of a 


horrible representations of a poor 
female ogre?’ 

‘*Why, I’m an American. 
paper man. It’s the 
papers to work public-mindedly. 
Newspapers 


I’m a news- 
business of news- 
Schools 
are our best public service. 
and schools should both be working for the 
same things: progress, advancement, a liv- 
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ing less forlorn. It isn’t fair to our teach- 
ers to represent them as unattractive to 
children. American boys and girls have no 
better friends than the public-school teach- 
ers. It is absurd to suggest that children 
dislike school. Even if it were true it 
would be poor public policy to advertise it. 
That would make it harder to cure. But 
it isn’t true. American teachers have 
made the schoolhouse the favorite resort of 
children; their friends are there, their in- 
teresting work, their jolly play.’’ 

Therefore, I approve Fred Ferguson. 
Ile’s a sensible chap, he agrees with me. 
He’s a patriot. He represented American 
papers in foreign capitals. He was at St. 
Mihiel; he learned from abroad as well as 
at home why he has reason to be proud of 
his country. He approves, as one big rea- 
son, her public schools. Therefore I pro- 
pose him and the Nea cartoonist, Jo. King, 
for membership in the free and accepted 
order of patriotic newspaper men, along 
with John Finley, of the New York Times; 
Vietor Yarros, of the Chicago Daily News; 
S. J. Dunean-Clarke, of the Chicago Post, 
and John Herrick, of the Chicago Tribune, 
all of whom have shown by their pens that 
it is naughty to knock the schools. 

I had no sooner said that than Superin- 
tendent Boone, of the Lorain schools, pro- 
posed the Lorain Journal and the Lorain 
Times Herald for membership because they 
hailed the opening of schools with editorial 
hurrahs. If your papers did the same send 
us the glad tidings. 

Why is an Institute?—The Fall season 
of teachers’ assemblies is ended in most 
localities. America is ready for a good 
searching book on the present place and 
functions of a teachers’ institute. Begin 
ning when apostles Mann and Barnard 
were crying down the fallacy that teach- 
ers are born, not made, the institute proj- 
ect was a school of methods. It aimed 


to bring the untrained instructors into 
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line with the preparation acquired by 
the new workers whom the normal schools 
were sending into the ranks. The old days 
were those of the teachers’ inferiority com. 
plexes. It wasn’t genteel for women ty 
work for a living. The new country offered 
such tempting opportunities of fortune fo; 
men that permanent acceptance of teach 
ing as a career was repugnant to the ordi. 
nary male. Only twenty-five years ago Bar. 


deen’s ‘‘ Teaching as a Business for Men”’ 
characterized the schoolmaster as a weak. 
good-natured mammy, tolerated and looked 
down upon by the merchant and the pro 
fessional. The low regard for teachers 
their meager pay, the absence of supe: 
vision, gave the cue to many an institut 
speaker and led to the abundance of 
spirational’’ addresses in which teaching 
wus crowned with a cheap halo. For years 
we were fed with a sentimental pap th 
effect of which was to incline us to believ 
that we were devoted missionaries and 
devotion was enough. ‘‘No matter what 
you do, if your heart is only true, and his 
heart was true to Poll.’’ Up to the recent 
period when Lotus Coffman made his stud) 
of public-school supervision, he found larg: 
areas saturated with the old theory that 
any one who takes up teaching has take 
so noble a work that she must be petted 
coaxed, praised and coddled. 

Taxpayers are Asking Why.-—But now 
that chambers of commerce, granges, as 
sociations of mayors, Prichetts, Lowells, 
Learneds, ef al., are boldly declaring w 
are not getting our money’s worth fron 
what is being expended on education, t! 
searchlight of inquiry is being turned ot 
every phase of public-school managemen! 
Within the ranks of our own workers we 
have developed the researchers who seem 
ready to attack us from the rear. ‘‘The 
inspirational address has passed out of the 
picture,’’ says investigator Buckingham 
‘‘What we now must rely on is those who 
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san tell us what, when, and how much.’’ 
When these measurers come to try their 
vard-stick on the ancient and honorable 
nstitute we Shall have a picturesque re- 
ort. The notion that teachers when paid 
» attending must be rewarded by amuse- 

finds support in the presence of 
entertainers,’’ sleight-of-hand performers, 
Irish comedians, jazz singers, and youth- 
prodigies, all of which I have seen 


I 


an 


stitutes in the past few years. If 
these features were originally put in as 
eshment between the more solid num- 
f the program they have followed the 
college athletics and have become 
striking feature of the general 
Costing, as they do, a generous 
taxpayers’ money, institutes 

orming. Some level-headed com- 


eeds to investigate the purposes, 
hods, and, most of all, the results 


nstitutes 


A Pennsylvania Example.—For seventy- 
ree years Chester County has gathered 


ts teachers annually for instruction. <A 
y of the programs which County 

S ntendent Clyde Saylor has directed 
vy you how the institute idea has 

d there through the observed ex- 

' various years. Teamwork is 

There is an institute committee 

n men and women of the county. 

re subeommittees charged with 


luties. Thirty instructors are as- 
places on the week’s series of 


These inelude the state superin- 

of schools and six of his staff. 

nds to keep the schools of the 

nty in touch with the progressive 
of the entire state. On this pro- 
were seven instructors from various 
vania teachers’ college, a professor 

the University of Pennsylvania, a 
an from the state hospital, a teacher 
e state academy of fine arts and five 
members of the staffs of Pennsylvania 


t} 


th ° ° ° 
school systems. As antidote to inbreeding, 
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there were two Johns Hopkins professors, 
a popular lecturer on science, an editor of 
an educational journal, and a school super- 
visor from Great Britain. You who realize 
the need of completeness and variety will 
see the merit of the composition of this 
institute faculty. 

How is the program made? The insti 
tute committee throughout the year notes 
what is needed in the way of stiffening the 
work of the schools. We want help with 
problem children. Dr. Horace Pike is 
studying this. Let’s have him. Reading 
is moving rapidly ahead. Jessie Dotterer 
ought to bring us up to date. Get her. So 
comes Olive Hart from the live girls’ high 
school in Philadelphia, invited to talk on 
English teaching; Professor Heathcote, on 
the new American history ; Scientist Arthur 
Lewis, with demonstration teaching; Erna 
Grassmuck, with a class of school children 
she never saw until now, giving them geog 
raphy lessons. There is theory; there is 
practice ; there are accounts of new experi- 
ments in city, town and country. There 
are conferences in which the county teach 
ers tell their plans and doings. There are 
many ‘‘how-to-teach’’ talks covering the 
essentials of the Chester County curricu 
lum. There are ‘‘round-table’’ discus- 
sions; there are business meetings; there 
are reports, and, mirabile dictu, there is a 
whole day devoted to meetings of district 
boards of education while the various 
teachers’ classes are progressing. To these 
board members the committee gave a courss 
in which selected authorities spoke on 
school finances, progress in methods of 
teaching, ideals, forward looks, and th 
need of requiring efficient teaching service 
for what the people pay. The sections 
primary ‘teachers, high-school teachers, 
rural teachers, board members—nominated 
and elected officers and discussed plans for 
the year. To bring the ideas down to a 
focus, Superintendent Saylor called his an 
nual message ‘‘How to begin.’’ The in- 
structors who were brought from outside 
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gave a broad view of teaching problems by 
discussing the revolt of youth, the lure of 
the city, dreams of the biologist, the human 
teacher, looking forward, and so forth. I 
cite this as an example of planning an in- 
stitute with intelligence, foresight and 
hindsight. Every teacher is paid $4 a day 
for attendance and loses this $4 and an 
additional fine of $4 for each day’s ab- 
sence. 

If, then, you miss the five days’ session 
you are out $40. To make it worth this to 
you is no mean task; Superintendent Say- 
lor, I was told by an assistant, plans for 
this event throughout the whole year. 


Lazy Institute Projectors —But I was 
told that even in Pennsylvania there are 
superintendents who merely select some 
speakers, said to be good, and make a 
beautifully symmetrical program so: 
Monday, 9 A.M.: music. 

9.30 a.M.: address: Dr. Windy. 
10.50 A. M.: recess. 
11.00 a. m.: address: Dr. Chatter. 
1 pP.M.: music. 
1.30 p.m.: address: Dr. Chatter. 
2.30 P. M.: recess. 
3.00 p. M.: address: Dr. Windy. 
Tuesday: ditto. 
Wednesday: ditto 
Thursday: ditto. 
Friday: ditto. 


The Superintendent and the Institute. 
[ remember that when Ira Bush was super- 
intendent of the Erie, Pennsylvania, 
schools, I saw him conduct our institute. 
He abandoned the week-long plan and 
spread his five-day state allotment of in- 
stitute bonuses through ten half-day ses- 
sions, one a month on Saturday mornings. 
Each teacher received two dollars for the 
morning and was fined two dollars for 
absence. No one has oceasion to work 
up any indignation over this scheme. 
Millionaire directors of financial cor- 
porations use the same device to keep 
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up attendance at their meetings. Ira jp. 
sisted that a week’s consecutive instituting 
is like taking the whole year’s physical ex. 
ercise in seven days. The effect does not 
last through the term. If the church mem. 
ber, said Ira, needs a weekly tonie for his 
soul, one a month is none too many for us 


It seems to me that the bewilderment 
caused by a week of unrelated speeches js 


real. The hardened institute frequenter 


takes a seat not too near the front, settles 


into the easiest position possible, and comes 


out of every session as untouched by th 


ideas liberated by the speakers as Farragut 


was unharmed in Mobile Bay. The ga 


and lovely young things in the back seats 


get some amusement by exchanging pleas. 


antries. No longer do we see the good old 


habit of taking notes of the proceedings 


Attention at Institutes.—I went to on 
affair in western Pennsylvania at whic! 


the county superintendent castigated us 
all at the beginning. ‘‘I want you to un 
derstand,’’ he said, ‘‘that the state is pay 


ing good money to hire these expensive 


speakers to address you. I don’t want 


that money wasted by your gossiping 


during the speeches. If I see any tea 


communicating 


to her neighbor I wi 


stop the speaker and _ reprimand 
offender.’’ Well, we had perfect orde! 
but it was the order of the jail and whi 


ping post. Butterfield was a speaker 


Y 


recall. His gentle and pervasive hum 


which mellows an ordinary audience 


point of acceptance of that gentlema! 


wise and profitable suggestions, had 
chance. We were all seared to stiffness 


and didn’t dare 


to smile. I remember a! 


institute in McKeesport, Pennsylvani 
where the gentle Ritchie began by saying 
‘‘T think you will be interested in a letter 


I received after 


your last meeting. It 


from the speaker of the day. He 

‘You must let me thank you for the hos 
pitable and courteous reception accorded 
They made it very ©45) 


by the teachers. 
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\d pleasant for me.’ ’’ We had perfect 
order. It was the attention of well-bred 
ntlewomen and men. You can’t rely 
oatinels on the unaided honor and good 
mal nore of us teachers in meetings of this 

It is not many generations ago that 
nates of jails and almshouses were de- 
I never saw 


‘ed to America to teach. 
worse manners than by some New York 


hers in a meeting called by President 
leox to discuss pensions. Before that, 
had hissed Superintendent Maxwell. 
me Chieago teachers booed Superinten- 
Chadsey. Some Columbus teachers 
tigated by the newspapers for bad 
[ have heard the chairman of 
meetings in Boston the 
til whisperers could be quieted. 


nduetor is responsible for an efficient 


stop 


as orderly as a good teacher’s 

If good attention doesn’t come 
as it does in Savannah, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, it is his 


apids, or 


o get it. I have seen a dozen in- 
Kansas, three in 


. two in California, one in Texas, 


lowa, ten in 
irginia. They were perfect ex- 
f attention and courtesy. Nor can 
we be New Bedford’s 


education. shut down on teachers’ 


uncounted. 


ns on the allegation that too many 
re supposed to attend spent the time 
motion-pieture houses. Wisconsin, 
time, had to devise an elaborate cou- 
stem to be sure that the taxpayers’ 
was spent for attendance on insti- 
etings and not for roaming through 
nt But the 


t stores. insti- 
Milwaukee, Racine, 


recent 
have seen in 
lison, Appleton, Green Bay, and Osh- 


were real business. One stupidity 
's in many localities except in the 
h; the indignity offered the speaker by 
ng him rows of empty seats directly in 


of him. For a eonductor to begin an 


tional meeting with the doleful exhor- 
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tation : ‘‘ Will those in the rear please come 
forward,’’ is to admit that he doesn’t know 
his duty. He is responsible for a courteous 
treatment of a speaker, whether it be one 
of his own official family or imported tal- 
ent. Reasonable foresight will see that the 
front seats are filled. Henry Ward 
Beecher, a speaker considered of great 
ability, said he couldn’t speak if his people 
had to be reached across a row of empty 
benches. How much 
that the less able talkers who appear at in- 
stitutes be freed from the ungrateful task 
of preaching across a no-man’s land to 


more needful is it 


In the preliminary 
State 


last 


reach an audience. 


the Connecticut 
Teachers Association in 
May was this reminder: ‘‘Our speakers are 
It is a courtesy for you to see 


announcements of 
Bridgeport 


our guests. 
that no bare spaces are in the front rows. 
If you make it a rule not to sit behind an 
empty seat you will do your share of up- 
holding the hospitality of the association.’’ 
Superintendent Gamble, of Sharon, Penn- 
sylvania; Superintendent Boone, of Lorain, 
Ohio, deliver to their invited speakers a 
compact group of people directly in front 
of the platform. Principal Felter, of the 
High School, 


training his 


Brooklyn, gets this 
But 
mule-headed members of an audience know 


Girls’ 

through ushers. some 
For such the 
beautifully decorative rope is effective. Not 
in the punitive manner you think I mean, 


better and won’t be ushered. 


but stretching from the back, down each 
side of the aisle, and shutting off all but 
As soon as this is filled row two 

This is the method used by 


row one. 
is opened. 
competent train masters. They open fresh 
ears when the first offerings are filled. 
Superintendent Hollis, Greenville, South 
Carolina, has a feature well worth while. 
When securing his speakers he stipulates 
that on each day of their service they will 
meet him in conference half an hour before 


the day’s session begins. This enables him 
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to know for sure that there will be no break 
in his program. If a speaker fails to ap- 
pear at this preliminary assembly Hollis 
assigns one of those present to find the 
missing member. If not found, his place 
is filled by another speaker. Hollis has an- 
other efficiency scheme of much value. He 
engages experts from some department of 
education to spend a day in each of his 
schools helping the teachers. The visitor 
notes improvements needed, and confers 
with the teachers and with the superinten- 
dent. From features 
are put on the institute program so as to 
have direct local application. New Jersey 
and Michigan have ‘‘teachers’ helpers’’ 
At institutes they 
children and use 


matters discussed, 


working in the schools. 
borrow classes of local 
them in demonstrations of methods needed 
in the particular region covered. Every- 
where the demonstration or clinic is com- 
into vogue—actual children taught, 


ing 


questions of and by the teachers present. 
This is a method so long used in teaching 
physicians, in educating salesmen, and in 


rarious producing corporations that neg- 
lect of it by us would be peculiar. 


The Audience and the -The 
back-seat habit is discreditable to the ser- 
vice. It is in line with the old shabbiness 
of being ashamed to be known as a teacher. 


Spe aker. 


It is a cheap confession of lack of interest 
in the concerns of our profession. You 
never saw the conductor of a medical clinie 
ask the surgeons to ‘‘please come to the 
front seats.’’ The spectators crowd into 
You never heard the manager of a 
‘*Will those in the rear 
please come forward.’’ You 
sales manager demonstrate to his staff the 
points of anautomobile. You never saw his 
people holding off. An educational address 
It shouldn’t 
Empty 


them. 
prize fight beg: 
have seen a 


is for improving the service. 
be subject to removable obstacles. 
seats and listless listeners are curable by 
any director worth his salt. But if the in- 
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stitute speakers would insert in their agree. 
ment to talk: ‘‘I come on your promis 
that you will dispose your audience so thy: 
they sit with no empty seats in front 9: 
them.’’ the institute director will possib) 
awaken to his duty. Most of them neve 
thought how stupid, unethical, rude, inho 
pitable, and unprofessional the bare-bene! 
indignity is. 

While speaking of the speaker's duty 
one might rap the foolish and unprofitab 
corrective tone too many speakers stil] em 
ploy in addressing teachers over whom t! 
It puts the: 
into a defensive state of mind, misses you 
The autobi 


lecturer has no supervision. 
purpose, and wastes time. 
graphical speaker is out of date, now. Hi 
belongs only in hick towns where the aud 
ence likes to feel that the great man is t 
ing secrets about himself. If you can get 
through your forty-five minutes withou 
pronouncing your own name or telling u 
that you have been in Europe, if you us 
your time to tell us how to do the teaching 
we ought to do, you deserve, though | 
may not get, hearty applause. 


Should Pass 


institutes I have seen vio 


The Old Institute 
the best 
sound principle of teaching. 
of the taught is a fatal fault. 
attention 


The passivit} 
Beyond t 
there 

responsibility on the teacher. Thi 

kills the institute as an efficient instrumen' 
of achieving what it is set up and pa! 

for adults 


common enough. 


of attendance and 


instruction of 
They were long 

Anybody could get nig! 

Now, 


Classes 


institute stage. 
school assignments to teach. 
efficient school manager plans his 

classes in with the 

facts of the learning process. Until tl 
teachers’ institute is remade with a simila! 
raste of good mone) 


accordance 


aim it will continue a 
drifting along in old channels which ever! 
superintendent knows 

traditional wastei 


educated 


clogged with snags 
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nd unseientific. A superintendent is at 
fault who fails to plan his institute on the 
' <orved and considered needs of his school 
It is a waste to let invited speak- 

se their own general topics. It is 
though you would invite a cele- 
serum to come and 
adrenalin to 


be so able to 


specialist in 
him administer 
Nobody should 


nstitute program as the superin- 


the schools. He should know 
rithmetie, reading, civies, or im- 
needs the most immediate atten- 
Having fixed his topics he should 

t his experts for demonstrations. John 
vv Ernest Horne is worth a dozen 
mal’’ speakers. Henry Morri- 

n't shout, nor purr; he hasn’t a 

n his vocabulary, but he inspires 

ear demonstrable exposition of how 
Martin O’Shea is an- 
lhe new type of experimenter who 


e done. 


| a method to success in the class- 
the Moses needed in the institute 
Isn’t he? Heis. The fatal 

to fix or stabilize the products of 
‘tute teaching so as to prevent their 
d complete evaporation is enough 
in the eyes of any economist 

ts to see public money effectively 
We wouldn’t, nowadays, pay teach- 
to tell their pupils. They have 
thought. They have to test. Un- 
titute is planned with clear intent 
mproved results in the schools of the 
until the 


In every 


lessons are 
the 


only a partial step toward what is 


institute 
d 


teacher’s head, 

It is like laying expensive seed 
ground and failing to harrow it in. 
is this: fewer 
more thoroughly done. We shall 
ir program based on what the super- 
He will plan the insti- 
Different teachers will go to 
he sessions designated by the principals 


we must come to 


ient wants, 


tute le ssons. 
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and superintendents. At the close of the 
lesson they will retire in groups of thirty 
or less to classrooms in charge of a prin- 
cipal or chairman charged with seeing that 
the essential features of the lesson are gone 
over by the teachers present. The psy- 
chologists have shown us so conclusively 
that discussion, self-activity, is so essential 
for clearing the mind, broadening the 
view, and making ideas our own, that no 
manager of an institute afford the 
waste due to the omission of this feature 
so necessary to the learning process. The 
quiz will conclude with a requirement for 
ach participant to write a five or ten 
minute outline of what he considers the 
main points made by the speaker. These 
papers will go to the principals and the 
superintendent. 


an 


Won’t Like 
unpopular 


The Teachers It.—This 
will be a_ heartily feature. 
Who ever knew of any group, doctors, 
lawyers, or other workers, hailing with 
delight, unless especially rewarded, any 
diseard of an old routine for a new pro- 
But un- 
less this or an equally effective means of 
making the institute productive is em- 
ployed, the researchers who examine the 
institute will report in favor of abolishing 
the project altogether, as a waste of time 
and money. 


cedure requiring more work? 


Conductors Should Move First.—It is 
much more highly creditable to us to do 
this ourselves than to be forced to it by 
pressure from without. Conductors have 
a real responsibility of making the in- 
money the 
sults. But beyond the financial question 
is the fact that improving the institute 
strengthens classroom teaching all along 


stitute produce greatest re- 


the line. It is a valuable means of re- 
ducing pupil raising the 
value of the human product delivered to 


failures and 





the community by the schools. Chiefly 
responsible for institutes is the state super- 
The funds are allotted by his 
offer a concrete, 


intendent. 
office. The 
organized project by which he can affect 


institutes 
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the whole teaching service of his state. A 
committee for study and recommendations 
appertaining to institutes is a present need 
of state departments of education Ajj of 
which is respectfully submitted, 


A REVIEW OF BETTER BOOKS 
HOI BIBLIOLOGOI 


THESE are the archives of a fraternity of 
public-school people devoted to telling one an- 
other what of books in our craft we have found 
worth reading. We have no constitution. We 
are completely subject to the benevolent autoce- 
racy of Professor John Rose, founder, preserver 
and potentate of the guild. We are sifters, 
reviewing many works but discussing only those 
which each amateur considers superior. 

The meeting unto which these present notes 
appertain was on a rainy evening. Yet every 
member The folding racks which the 
cunning of Steven, the shop-teacher, had made, 


came. 


held glistening raincoats and gave a not un- 
pleasant odor of moist air, with some melancholy 
in it as our subconsciences felt the vague and 


misty memories of a summer gone. 


Getting closer and closer—When our manager 
nodded to Carolina she distributed pencils and 
printed sheets to each of us. We found that we 
were each in charge of a class of thirty pupils 
in suburban high school and just beginning our 
first day. Unknown to us, the distribution of 
the class is: six have well-educated parents, 
fathers in the professions; eighteen are children 
of skilled tradesmen, business men, ete. These 
eighteen have ability to do the school work but 
don’t know how to study; they get no encourage- 
ment at home. The remaining six come from 
disrupted households. They are indifferent to 
usual school rewards and penalties; they are in 


school because of the law. They show many 


evil effects of parental neglect. We know 
nothing of this. We wish to use their first 


period to secure facts to help us know how to 
Which of the following pro- 
cedures is best, which poorest ? 


conduct the elass. 








(1) To ask one brief question of each pupil 
during the period. 

(2) To give a standardized achievement test 
in the field to be covered in the course. 

(3) To give a special test prepared by the 
teacher to find out what each pupil already 
knows about the course. 

(4) To give a standardized intelligence test 

(5) To have each pupil write answers to ques 
tions about home life, special interests, his 
father’s occupation and other significant facts 

We 
“How many consider number one the best pr 
cedure?” Nobody did. 


Sixteen Bibliologoi, 88 per cent. of thos 


wrote our answers. Carolina asked 


The score Was: 


present, considered the best procedure 


ate 


have the pupils write on home conditions, 

Two members, 12 per cent., voted for a stand 
ardized intelligence test. 

All, 100 per cent., considered asking each stu 
dent a brief question the poorest procedure. 

“Now,” said Carolina, “has any one a better 
procedure than any of those listed?” 

The General proposed a thirty-minute essay 
on “Myself” by each pupil, to include “My 
father, my mother, our home, our family, my 
favorite occupation, books I have read, books 
like best, why I come to school and what ! 
expect to be.” He secured, such a favorite 
he, assent from almost everybody. 

“Now,” said the quiz-lady, “this is what it’s 
all about. Douglas Waples, William leavs, 
Irvin Poley, Harold Anderson, Howard W1s0! 
E. R. Breslich and Charles Stone have printee 
one of the most searching books! for high-schoo 
It might properly be 


teachers I ever saw. 


1‘*Problem Exercises for High-school Tes 


ers,’’ University of Chicago Press. 99 pp. ** 


i 
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‘How do you do, teacher?’ They can- 
vassed a large number of seeondary-school in- 
netors and colleeted a list of usual, everyday 


called 


torest, thinking, preparing tests for pupils, ete. 
The problems cover English, reading, composi- 
n, poetic taste, slang, history and social sub- 
algebra, study, 
signing lessons, science, projects, labo- 
The authors selected 


geometry, supervised 
review, as 
ratory work, and so on, 
situations which stimulated the most controversy. 
| They grouped them, ten to each selected line of 
_— hing, and they chose for each situation the 
ommonest In the form I just 
tried on you they offer the 60 tests for teachers. 
What are they for? To furnish definite ex- 
perience in training classes of high-school teach- 
ers, to provoke and direct thinking toward 
classroom difficulties, to give a 


teachin 
answers. 
‘nt test 


by the 


already 


solution ol 
teacher in service a self-appraising guide, to 
vive a principal a standard for his school, to 
help superintendents compose examinations for 
high-school teachers’ certificates. A remarkable 


x about this book is that it gives one the 


forting information that his problems are 
t peculiar but that his brothers and sisters in 


schools everywhere are meeting and solving 

t made him feel so perplexed and lonesome. 
have made my humble attempts here to review 
mateurish way the books that have fallen 

lot. I certainly know more about good 

ks than I did. From my angle, here is a 

table piece of work, carefully planned, sedu- 

ruarded against mere armchair theory. 

uk we should erown it as the French Acad- 

y of Immortals do when they find a work of 

pe It reaches the high mark 
et t intelligent construction in that its problems 
; real, the residuum after sifting out the 


very superior merit. 


lt has the unique distinction of pre- 
, your indiscriminate swallowing of what 
You have to think and judge and 


reavis lt throws you into concrete situations 
rilsot instead of letting you grope among abstractions. 
) LISOL, 


It has the remarkable quality of exercising your 


mr 


rinted 
on sense; the teacher of a week’s experi- 


can be as well suited by it as the old stager 


school 


ny years. For the live principal who fol- 
To ’ ‘ . 
Mr. Gist’s requirement of a course of 


orinightly conferences on common educational 
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topics with the teachers of his school it fur- 
nishes a standard program. It is the closest to 
everyday needs of all the books I have seen 
this year. I can’t speak for you all, but I 
crown this book. After each of you has studied 
it the Bibliologoi, the American Academy of 
Immortals, Readers of the Best Books, will 
crown it, too.” 

The General, who said he was inspired in 
programing the fall schedule of his huge school, 
reported : 

“T drew a varied output of the presses of the 
publishers who are laboring to keep us school- 
masters on the move. Again I have to compli- 
ment the Bureau of Research of Ohio State 
University. It publishes a volume? of good 
hard work by Harold Chapman, assistant direc- 
tor, Bureau of Educational Research, Baltimore 
Public Schools. He gives a history and the 
present state of that movement which, in my 
opinion, has done more to put our business on a 
respectable footing than any other single reform 
in education. Up to 1911 about the only regular 
report any school system made had to do with 
the attendance and absence of teachers and 
pupils and the total yearly cost of running the 
sehool system. The superintendent of the 
schools of Rochester, New York, Herbert Weet, 
wanted to know what was the matter with his 
backward schools and how to bring them defi- 
nitely up to efficient service. He reminded his 
school board that other than educational cor- 
porations subject their output to continuous 
scrutiny. Their sales depend on good quality. 
They know where their successes and losses are 
and the cost of them. He got set up a perma- 
nent Bureau of School Efficiency to evaluate the 
methods of teaching and to report to the prin- 
cipals of the several schools their standing as 
related to the city as a whole. Promotions, age- 
grade conditions, absenteeism, the question of 
good or poor teaching and supervision were 
reduced from guessing to a basis of statistical 
facts. Each school soon had a little bureau of 
its own by which the principal found out where 
the strong and weak points of teaching are. 
Dr. Chapman runs over the interesting details 

2 Harold B. Chapman, ‘‘ Organized Research in 


Education,’’ Ohio State 221 
pp. $1.50. 


University Press. 
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of the earlier storming of the fortress of educa- 
tional complacency, a reform begun by that 
smiling and persistent magazine editor, James 
M. Rice, who, in the Forum, twenty-five years 
ago, had wondered why every other service was 
tested by its results while ours was bolstered 
by oratory and sentimentality. ‘Teaching 
power, if it be power,’ Rice had said in 1902, 
‘must produce effect. The effect is in the pupils. 
It ought to be pronounced enough to be measur- 
able. Why do you rate teaching by observing 
the teacher? Why don’t you appraise her by 
the results of her work? No superintendent,’ 
he said, ‘has any accurate facts about the success 
of his schools. The head man talks in general 
terms, well sweetened with buncombe about 
faithful, conscientious teachers. It prevents the 
growth of solid respect for educational service.’ 
The Forum articles led to an attack on Rice by 
prominent school men, who castigated the editor 
as wishing to mechanize the schools by means 
of factory practice. ‘The service of the schools 
is greater and finer than ean be tested. The 
personality of the teacher is her greatest con- 
tribution. You can not measure it.” Paul 
Hanus, who had been put into the recently 
established chair of education in Harvard, took 
a view of the matter opposite to that of the 
conventional schoolmaster. He supported Rice, 
arguing that if the public-school superintendent 
accepts the responsibility of spending the pub- 
lic’s money he must take the duty of knowing 
that it is effectively spent. Teaching must have 
objectives. They must be definite enough to be 
measured. Otherwise the most wasteful of 
schools ean be defended by emotional slogans 
incapable of demonstration. Leonard Ayres, 
Edward Thorndike and other well-known edu- 
vators refused to be hypnotized by the high- 
flown sentiment of the standpatters. Burdette 
Buckingham maintained if the teaching is good, 
as so many claim, it must be possible for some 
to be bad. Parents and taxpayers have a right 
to know in what respect it is good and how 
good it is. He and others organized a national 
society for educational research. Dr. Chapman 
tells us that the evaluation of products by means 
of standards experimentally determined is as 
much a necessity of a school system as it is of 
any corporation in industry or commerce. Edu- 
cation must utilize the methods developed by 


industry to improve efficiency and eliminate 
waste. Melville Dewey contends that the ob. 
vious economy and certainty developed in oy, 
machines must be extended to teaching. Pregj 
dent Eliot expressed the view that the fear of 
destroying human character by machine of 
ciency is not borne out by fact. Well, the 
invention and use of standards won their way 
New York teachers seem to have offered no 
opposition, but in Boston the attempt to raise 
the level of accomplishment met with strong 
protest from teachers. They saw in standard 
ized tests something that would affect their 
ratings and their chances for promotion. I» 
Kansas City the new superintendent told th 
board of education that the general demand for 
better work in the local schools should 
answered by definite facts determinable by 
actual testing. They gave him a bureau. (|! 

eago’s board in 1916 appointed a committer 

consider the advisability. It took them a year 
to make up their minds. Samuel Allison took 
up the organization of such a bureau in 1917 
and prosecuted the work with such intelligence 
and definiteness that principals who thonght it 
the forerunner of real supervision pretty near!) 
killed it, a job that Mayor Thompson's schoo! 
board effected without any help, the obsequies 
oecurring in August, 1928. Polities always fear 
facts. Dr. Chapman’s chapter on friction is 4 
unique and spicy contribution unusual in educa 
tional works and without any bitterness or com 
plaint reflecting little credit upon our protes 
sion. If we could get school boards to read 4 
book like this it would strongly tend to lift our 
imperfectly respected service out of the cond 
tion of a coddled infant into the place of a being 
able to stand erect. I am tired of seeing 4 
tremendously expensive school system subject ' 
the personality or popularity or politics o! 
superintendent, now that the science of sho 


supervision has reached the point of determining 
Salt Lake 


Duluth 


definitely how good the service is. 
shows that its schools are superior; 
demonstrates that it has surpassed Detroit 

some things and has not yet reached it in othe! 
Sixty-eight city school systems maintain tra 
bureaus constantly checking up on the produc’ 
I agree with President Campbell, of the Unive? 
sity of California, that a superintendent can - 
be held responsible for the work of the schoo! 


a ; 
ed 
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adequate, independent appraisers to 


not to guess, what the work of the 


ire to fit individuals. 


ant solution of the lockstep puzzle.— 
Philip Manzer: 

took a summer course under Andrew 
Massachusetts educator, who was 


» New York as assistant superintendent 


hools. He impressed upon us the 
ects of publie-school procedure as to 
He elaborated the 
res of grouping pupils according to 
lle frequently referred to the work of 
rk City principal, Edward Maguire. 
book* by this last-named gentleman. 

y crisp, bright and readable. This 
les mastering the extensive techniques 
x from baby class into the high 
fact, Professor Miller, of the Univer- 
isconsin, sees the need of Maguire’s 
n college classes—has a philosophy of 
which sparkles through the book in 
ind seeming paradoxes like these: 
ponsible for teaching to-day are not 
terested that instructors and students 
that they know how, not so much in- 

content as in ability, not so much 
with gathering as with searching.’ 
ern teacher is concerned not so much 
ipil’s learning as in his learning how 
knew how to study 
‘The pupil-at- 
re valuable than the pupil-waiting- 
on.’ ‘A great gain in school pro- 


‘If children 
ould not be needed.’ 
ed 

the suppression of the interfering 

The greater the teacher’s skill, the 

apparently have to do and say.’ 

e of self-drill is worth a pound of 
" ‘These are tragic days of peda- 
‘The child is his own best 
You might say this book is a working 


. ; 
simism. 


old slogan, ‘divide and conquer.’ No 
lren were ever found who can do so 
heing taught as a unit as when they 
Work them 


Divide every period devoted 


ped aceording to ability. 
ot ten. 


| subject into shorter periods. The 


kes one group of ten who are stand- 


rd Randall Maguire, ‘‘The Group-study 


harles Seribner’s Sons. 203 pp. $1.80. 
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ing up and talking with her; the other three 
groups are at work on definite tasks according 
to charted plans given them previously. With 
her first group my lady takes up an assign- 
ment. It consists of checking the work these 
children have done since the previous assign- 
ment, discussing new matter and making clear 
the plan-charts for the work they are to do. 
It takes ten minutes. They then take the chart 
to their quarter of the room, hang it up and 
go to work on the assignment for thirty min- 
utes. Madam next calls to her the 
group which has meantime been working on 


second 
their own assigned tasks. She does the same 
with them, sends them with their chart to their 
quarter. She takes the third and then the 
fourth. Each group, as you observe, works 
thirty minutes and confers with the teacher ten 
minutes. A five-minute period of general dis- 
eussion completes the time. A three-group or 
a two-group class works on the same principle. 
The scheme must be worked out so as to pro- 
vide for the common needs of the pupils in 
each group, to get all pupils working, not wait- 
ing to be called. It increases self-activity. It 
is utterly preventive of the recitation as we 
It gives the teacher almost no chance 
Mr. Maguire says this is the main 


know it. 
to talk. 
value of it. 
atrophy in 


Having seen so much mental 
teachers’ 
tongues, I am inclined to agree with him. Study 
takes the place of listening and waiting. Indi- 


vidual work becomes habituated in every sub- 


children produced by 


ject, because of the specific chart direction and 
because of the imminent personal report on 
study as made by every child every forty-five 
minutes. sufficiently 
with our local anti-factoryizing rabies to react 


I have been inoculated 


against this relentless mechanization of the 
school day. Maguire must have met this ob- 
jection many times, for he argues it out here 
to a finality. ‘The whole-class recitation,’ he 
says, ‘never has produced enough individual 
activity to satisfy the appetites of the children. 
Its prevailing accompaniment is boredom and 
stultifieation. Ten minutes’ teacher-direction of 
the right kind is more than enough to furnish 
motive for thirty minutes’ work by a child. 
Even condensed to ten minutes the assignment 
runs more of a risk of being too heavy than 


too light. Four ten-minute ministrations to 
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homogeneous groups is not so hard upon a 
teacher as forty minutes’ control of a whole 
class where always some are restless at waiting 
for the slow and others bewildered by the suc- 
cess of the rapid.’ Maguire’s ‘mechanization,’ 
if one wishes to be hostile and eall it such, is a 
hard-and-fast provision that every child shall 
be given time to do the work he can do, shall 
be held accountable for it at regular intervals 
and shall be standing on his own feet rather 
than be leaning on a teacher. President Eliot 
said the protest against mechanization of work 
seems to have little real justification. Even 
the literary men and the painters keep to a 
rigorous program of regular working hours. 
Over and again the author of this book departs 
from our Chicago theory that school should be 
run to suit the teacher. He makes no apology 
for proposing a program for pupil benefit 
rather than for teacher favor. This plan, he 
says, requires the teacher automatically and 
economically to be engaged in the proper 
teacher activity and not interfering with the 
most valuable occupation of the pupil. ‘The 
most fatal fault that afflicts 
In a class of 


commonest and 
teaching is assigning too much.’ 
forty the gifted few may blind the teacher to 
her error. The audience attitude of the chil- 
dren lures her into the talking, lecturing, scold- 
ing habit. Quiet is imposed. This isn’t teach- 
ing. It’s time-wasting. As long as a pupil can 
continue studying he does not need a teacher. 
In the Maguire method the teacher learns to 
leave the boy alone when there is no need of 
her. 

“You do not give me time sufficient to elabo- 
rate how this book sets up the procedure for 
working out the proposal that the pupil, rather 
than the teacher, should use and train his mind. 
Mr. Maguire is not a free agent. He has a 
school of which the course of study and the 
hours of session are prescribed by the Olym- 
He takes 
the course, he takes the time table. By his 
division of every class into groups, by his pro- 
gram of alternate attention of teacher to each 
group, he secures for at least two thirds of 
class time a working scheme for every child 
unhindered by a teacher. All the rest of the 
project is refinement and fortification of a pro- 
gram so that the study by the group is kept 


pian deities who are the school board. 
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productive, the civie function of the publi 
school is performed, the health and happiness 
of the members are promoted and the schoo} 
thorough efficient. 
Without a stumble, Maguire goes swiftly to his 


training received is and 


goal. He shows himself philosopher, seer. 


planner, organizer, manager and 
When the books of the year come to be ap- 


praised I believe this one will be found worth 


producer 


the blue ribbon.” 

Dr. Batwell was next: 

“Here comes Principal Elvin Fishback, of the 
Senior High School of Anderson, Indiana, with 
a short, serviceable volume® on the big theme of 
getting children to grow into the kind of men 
they ought to be. This, he says, is the highest 
achievement of the school; character training 
Mere 
come as a by-product of algebra. 


Character doesn’t 
Honesty 


Too much emphasis on the 


devices won’t do it. 
isn’t spontaneous. 
intellectual drove out of the upper grades halt 
refined 
We r 
gard every child as a potential citizen. Ws 
daren’t neglect Moral 
intellectual. Principal Fishback 
evaluates the ethical values of the different 
studies and activities of the junior high schoo! 


edueated children into our none too 


society. We are not doing that now. 
him. culture is more 


needed than 


and addresses himself to the need of a mora 
character in the teacher which must be higher 
than the average. How are we going to train 
an honest man if we permit dishonest, immoral 
instructors, lying about their absences, loose i 
their talk and habits, to be the associates of 
growing youth? Mr. Fishback can’t subseribe 
to the old dictum that moral teaching is bes' 
when indirect. Pooh, pooh, says he. 
afraid of the subject. Stop arguing and 
Don’t fumble around 
edge of morality. Let the children know 
the school stands for honor, purity, servic 
Don’t hesitate to preach as well as practic 
I’m for Mr. Fishback and his specific, direct 
lessons in character, of which his book has 


prove our method. 


many.” 


Respect for the respectable.—Said Polly, who 
was next: 


S5Elvin H. Fishback, ‘‘Character Educatio: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 189 pp. $1.24. 
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“The experience I have had, in this revered 
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leat 
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fron 
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vith the productions of Almack and Lang 
1 me to assert that their hallmark on a book 
ouarantee of straight, crisp, palatable nutri- 
it, pleasant to the taste, and strengthening to 
cystem. With that expectation I selected 
‘the offerings of the publishers the latest 


t 


», V 


eontribution® of these two Pacifie-coast pro- 


auet 


tint 


Un 


rs. John Almack is a professor of educa- 
Leland Stanford, temporarily loaned to the 
versity of Pennsylvania. Albert Lang was 
tendent of schools, Canal Zone, U. S. A., 
now head of the education department, 
Teachers College, Fresno, California, 
are practical and definite in cover- 
multitude of things the new teacher 
to know. For example, they tell her to 
for the bargainizing school board that 
Here’s the 


ula: Caleulate board and lodging 


what salary she wants. 


e for twelve months; multiply by two. 
This is 
‘tom. For desirable salary add fifty 


any board get you for less. 


“every year of experience and enough 
ve per cent. on the cost of your school- 
you left the high school.” 

‘ that, with my fifty years of teach- 
d the General, “Twelve hundred and 


rs bonus!” 


“But this work is for the beginning teacher,” 


ighton Mifflin Co. 


researchers,” continued the General, 
; so much new matter that I’m a begin- 
wher all the time.” 
book begins with getting ready to teach,” 
ed Polly. 
t presentations of the reasons for taking 
Teaching 


“It has one of the plainest, 


life work T have ever read. 
ntinue to be taken as a stepping-stone. 
r as stiff in requirements as medicine. 
flon is being made longer and longer. 
ris now being chosen as a vocation by a 


irge number of ambitious and capable men and 


’ 


The authors diseuss its importance, op- 
social standing, liberty, pay and 
ion of personal aptitudes. It’s a great 
Listen to this: ‘Every one naturally 
It is common to seek 


Distinetion is 


social approval. 
ing that gives prestige. 

k and Lang, ‘‘The Beginning Teacher,’’ 
478 pp. $2.40. 
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probably more highly prized than anything else. 
Studies made of hundreds of young men and 
women showed this to be their highest desire.’ 
Teaching didn’t command social recognition a 
while ago. Success was measured by money, 
by the skill of the doctor and his income, by the 
cases won by the lawyer plus his fees. There 
was a feeling that recognition of ability, faith- 
fulness and achievement was not given to teach- 
ing. What caused this? The lame ducks in the 
business. There are in our ranks as large a pro- 
portion of successes, as much social recognition, 
as in any profession. Failure to weed out the 
failures, the cheap, the lazy, the unprofessional, 
has held the rest of us back. But the social 
status of the teacher is on the up grade. So 
pressing is the popular demand for education, 
so great is its influence, that we are rapidly 
coming to our own. We are making codes of 
conduct for ourselves and shall soon reach the 
point of expelling from our association unpro- 
fessional members, as now the lawyers, ministers 
and doctors do. A large proportion of the 
world’s best minds are devoting themselves to 
education. 
its results more accurately measured, its failures 
We have it in our 


Its aims are more closely defined, 


more quickly determined. 
power by organization and character to mold the 
whole public attitude to an approval of us and 
the recognition that ours is the highest of civie 
The path to this is not through 
noisy protest of teachers’ organizations oppos- 
ing the introduction of new methods such as 
departmental 


employments. 


junior high schools, teaching, 
platoon schools or achievement tests, but by 
letting the public see, as is the case in hundreds 
of cities, that the teachers’ clubs are professional 
organizations hailing progressive measures with 
acclaim. This is the spirit of this book: study, 
planning, skill, team-work, im- 
provement. These are the timely topics with 
which the book abounds: planning for the open 
ing of school, the first day, organizing the 


preparation, 


routine, the problems of discipline, attendance, 
play and relations with the community. Then 
follows a survey with hints upon the new and 
approved principles and methods of developing 
the human material committed to our care by a 
hopeful nation. Spelling is here, the social 
studies, all the fundamentals, and the varied 
things a modern school attempts. Is this a good 


book for teachers’ meetings? It is. To apply 
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a remark just made by the General, every from Mr. Rowantree what is wrong with moe and 
teacher in these days of advancement must be a arithmetic. ‘You can’t like arithmetic unio 
beginning teacher. She can get a bookmark and you understand the subject. You can’t like : 
refresh her mind by fifteen minutes every morn- person with whom you are not acquainted, The 
ing of consecutive matter here and soon become main requisite for appreciating arithmetic js ty 
as happy, reading it, as a healthy boy is at his now it. Whatever new is taught, take time to 
breakfast.” see that every child grasps the meaning, [¢ 


drills be made enjoyable and not continued tp 


Allurement in the algorism.—“If you'll not let 
it go any farther than this circumspect circle,” 


said the Viking Maid, “T’ll confess to you that 
Mv father is Jems.’ ‘Success in this does not depend on any 


the point of boredom.’ ‘The ultimate goa] of 


arithmetic is to enable the student to solve prob 


I have an aversion to arithmetie. 
} 


mechanical habit. The only solvent is thinking 
Much of the difficulty of making thinking have 
interest is due to the remoteness of the arith 


a carpenter and uses it. My mother is quick 
and accurate with figures. I never noticed any 
dislike when I was a little schoolgirl in Bergen, 


Norway, but in my American schooling some- metic work from the life of our time. Get prob 


lems out of the newspapers, out of everyday lif: 


where along the line I got a complexus arith- 
Problems that the children make are worth much 


meticus. Geometry gave me no trouble. In 
algebra and the required mathematies of col- more than those found in the book. Drill is in 
lege I eut no figure at all.” evitable. The psychologists haven't discovered a 
“How did you pass the principal’s examina-_ substitute. But repetition with enjoyment, dril) 
tion?” asked the Signpost, shielding himself with satisfaction, is the most efficacious. 
with raised arm. way to give it interest is the self-kept graph of 
“The school I had was annexed to the city and each pupil showing his gain in power. This 
all of us were validated,” she replied sweetly. gives you an idea of the reasonableness of the 
“Since the oncoming march of progress has hook. It is full of the findings of experience 
given ‘diagnostics’ as a new fashion to the [ think the authors have observing minds. |: 
schools I have discovered not a few children in speaking of the two ways of teaching they speak 
the upper grades who have a distaste similar to of the arbitrary method, the way I was taught 
mine. The number of teachers who do not like jn which you are told how to perform a process 
the subject is considerable. Like me, they have They speak of the rational method, in which t 
developed a technique of concealing their aver- reason is made clear. Now. they add a new and 
sion and their ignorance. We are unfortunates, striking reason for the rational way. It 
born too early, before corrective pedagogy was only a cultivation of the reason but it takes » 
invented. The departmentalized school is a god- time in the early stages and thereby reduces the 
send to us. The Lord has given my school @ number of failures, because the slower childre 
marvelous arithmetic teacher. She does all the have a better chance to master the mecha 
top-grade work in mathematics, and, more won- Rowantree and Taylor have given us a co! 
derful still, she is diseovering the children who dium of such arithmetical matters as are 
hate arithmetic, why they hate it, and is mental- quired in common school; twenty-two 
hygienizing their complexes away. When Papa chapters, simple, reasonable, with no appearance 
Rose gave me these books on arithmetic I con- of showing the authors’ wide knowledge which 
fessed. He said if a grown-up king could be nevertheiess, is extensive but is used solely for 
taught by an Irishman to like asparagus a the purpose of helping the ordinary teacher 
Bibliologa could teach herself to enjoy mathe- “I next devoted myself to a pair of books’ 


; 


matics. I have had my eyes opened. I can Professor Morton, of the school of educa 
read these pages with interest, every now and Qhio University. I am told that they were use 
then with enpoyenans. . i 8 Robert Lee Morton, ‘‘Teaching Arithmet 
“T tried the largest book first,’ and found out the Primary Grades,’’ Silver, Burdett & | 
7 Wm. F. Rowantree and Mary 8. Taylor, ‘‘An pp. $1.80; ‘Teaching Arithmetic in th 
Arithmetic for Teachers.’’ The Macmillan Co. mediate Grades,’’ Silver, Burdett & Co 


621 pp. $2.50. $2.16. 
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rraphed form in more than thirty 


were checked, revised and checked 


re printing. That’s the way to make 


book. Here the bugaboo of long 


he important practice of column ad- 


soted question of the best method 


tion, are considered in the light of 
t experiment throughout the country. 
Morton has summarized for us the 
e multitude of studies without swell- 


rs with details of the investiga- 


e contents of the arithmetic courses 
together with measurements, testing, 


e of problem solving and the use 


e same field as the last book listed 
of two professors of Teachers 
York. The problem before us, 
matter of developing better 
oes seem to me that a patient, 
ndly disposition is the happy pos- 
of these two men. They have a 
ism and earnestness backed by 
and practical experience. We 
say, an adequate testing pro- 
in by proper diagnoses whether 
arithmetic teaching are being 
Without tests we can’t know 
our journey. Tests reveal 
known by any other means. 
in be determined only so. Isn’t 
‘ thing for Chicago that our 
ard of Education, when our Bu- 
as pushing ahead our arithmetic 
nded the entire organization and 
nto the dark ages of guessing? 
ed a point where 100 per cent. ac- 
iring had become the only accepted 
The new board threw it out. 
epeat, ‘It should never be forgot- 
| be repeatedly emphasized here 
purpose in teaching arithmetic is 
upil to compute accurately.’ In 
oks which I just mentioned I read 
'ter chapter ‘proving results must 
a habit. The place to fix it is in 
grades. It is ineumbent on the 
ne Smith, William David Reeve, 
ng of Junior High-school Mathe 
& Co. 411 pp. $1.60. 


teacher to see to it that her pupils systemati- 
eally, regularly and invariably check all their 
work.’ Over and again the Rowantree and 
Taylor book records: ‘Accuracy is essential. It 
is necessary wherever computation outside of 
school is done. The child, if properly trained, 
will consider an unproved result as work half 
done.” I am not familiar with all the books 
upon arithmetic but all that I have seen put 
stress on this. These are familiar words to us 
in Chicago. The deposed superintendent spoke 
them on his arrival. We all assented, as usual. 
And then, oh my! We began to get statistics 
as to what teachers’ classes were not proving 
their results and the stewing began.” 

“Wasn’t this one of the misdemeanors on 
which your board of education dismissed the 
superintendent?” inquired the Signpost, who 
teaches in a suburban town. 

“Oh, yes,” said the Viking Maid. “Principals 
said he pushed ’em and the board pushed him 
out. We had no fuss about it in our school. 
When anybody failed to prove his arithmetic we 
told him that wasn’t the way we did things. We 
let him stick to his problem until he proved it 
right. All the bosh about this making the work 
distasteful was directly contrary to the truth. 
When a child learned that he could get every- 
thing right, arithmetic became a favorite pur- 
suit. Let me go on with my reviewing. Here 
comes another Teachers College man, Professor 
Milo Hillegas, who brought out the great series 
of modern methods: The Classroom Teacher. 
He condenses into ninety-eight pages’® some of 
the most pertinent hints that every teacher 
needs: pupils must understand the purposes; 
wavering attention; the element of first impor- 
tance, accuracy; the speed fallacy; counting 
fingers; excessive drill; waste of time, ete. If 
a principal puts ten minutes into reviewing this 
little book before he goes the rounds, he’ll make 
his work much more worth while. 

“Most of the books I read refer to Guy Wil- 
son. He’s the man who, as superintendent of 
schools in Connersville, Indiana, began to won- 
der when he went into his arithmetic classes 
what in the world all the fuss was about. He 
buttonholed every man and woman he met and 

10 Milo B. Hillegas, ‘‘ Teaching Number Funda 
mentals,’’ J. B. Lippincott Co. 98 pp. 75 cents. 
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sounded them upon the use they made of figures, 
He began, long ago, selecting things in the 
course of study that were unknown elsewhere 
than in it. He constructed a new arithmetic 
course for his own schools. Warwick and York 
printed it. He spoke at conventions. He 
printed pamphlets. The Federal Bureau of 
Education asked him to make a bulletin for gen- 
eral distribution. Boston University drafted 
him as professor of education. He tested the 
whole of New England in arithmetic. City 
schools did worse than rural ones. A year later 
he tested again. The improvement was aston- 
ishingly great. No matter how much Chicago is 
opposing tests, the inevitable fact is impressing 
the country at large that the people who pay 
for the schools are entitled to have results mea- 
sured all the time. The work" of Dr. Wilson 
which the Factotum gave me to examine is a 
trim little volume in the Riverside Educational 
Monographs edited by Henry Suzzallo, whom 
corrupt polities ousted from the presidency of 
the University of Washington. Why is it, asks 
Henry, that this study has seemed so unrespon- 
sive? It has loag been a well-organized body 
of thought. It is marvelously logical in progres- 
sion. The scientist in education has been trying 
to find the answer. One of them is Wilson. I'll 
say at the start that the last thing in his book, 
a list of forty-two titles of modern treatises on 
this study, is not the least valuable thing in it. 
‘Fewer things, better done’ might be the thesis 
of this work. Arithmetic must be based on its 
utility in the common affairs of life. A great 
deal in the texts is so rarely used that to teach 
it is a waste. The time could better be spent 
teaching children to be good citizens. Eduea- 
tion has lagged behind industry in eliminating 
waste. Informational arithmetic, a term in- 
vented by the author, means the mathematics 
necessary to understand the quantitative situa- 
tions met in general reading. This is not the 
most important element. But there ought to be 
more of it in school. He has some stimulating 
examples of it. You will be surprised to learn 
of some important neglect of arithmetie after 
one leaves school. Only two thirds of shoppers 
count their change; only 29 per cent. of cus- 

11 Guy Mitchell Wilson, ‘‘ What Arithmetic Shall 
We Teach?’’ Houghton Mifflin Co. 149 pp. 
$1.20. 
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tomers check the additions on their pills: 
women keep any account of their bank balances 
—they leave it to the cashier; Americans have g 


lew 


stupid notion that it is undignified to see 
whether a restaurant cheek is right or not, W, 
need more Scottish immigrants in this country 
My long-standing distaste for this study makes 
me particularly interested in Dr. Wilson’s ». 
mark that the typical school-room dislike {o 
this subject is due to lack of understanding jy 
the children. Cut out the useless stuff that be. 
wilders them, take time to let the necessar 
parts be understood, and it will be enjoyed 
What's your 
Speed is the curse of arithmet 


Enjoyed, it will be mastered. 
hurry? 
Speaking of enjoyment, I have here a really 
charming arithmetical reader’? for elementary 
schools. It is a set of short stories told befor 
the fire to a lively group of children by a livels 
friend: how man learned to count, to writ 
numbers, to add, subtract, multiply and divid 
the astonishing, and, to me, mysterious 
about combinations of certain numbers, and th 
most famous of mathematical puzzles that hav 
delighted man for centuries. I am reminded 
Mr. Stefansson’s query: Why leave out of | 
story-telling of fairies and classic myths th 
equally wonderful things that are facts 
magic of Edison, the wonders of science, the 
fascination of numbers? 

“My last and pleasant duty is to remind | 
that there are now three year-books of a! 
tional council of mathematics teachers 
last one’® has much to interest even a t 
who does not specialize in the study here « 
ered. David Eugene Smith has an enthus 


diseussion of citizenship as aided by matie- 


matics; Charles Hubbard Judd speaks on t 
fallacy of ‘tool subjects’; Professor 5/8 


treats of interpretation of life; Professor Bres 


lich, of training thought; Miss Dower, of p! 


themat 


lem solving, and Miss Kee, of a math 


atmosphere.” 


The Schoolman has to know art, no 


recorder does not recall that our host an 


12 David Eugene Smith, ‘‘ Number Stories 
Long Ago,’’ Ginn & Co. 150 pp. 6 
18 Third Year Book. National Couneil of 1 


ers of Mathematics. Bureau of Pul 
Teachers College, N. Y. 276 pp. $2.90. 
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- Papa Rose, has ever reviewed a book for 


Rut his and our Lady Alice, she of the 


1 brush, has done so. To-night her 


> ana 


; upon the school and art. “It is 


Wil 


” che said, “about two years since the Bos- 


Peyton, Helen and Marcia, of that fam- 
van sending out from Hopewell, New 
their superior little compendium of art- 
the world.** What’s in it? Paris, 

. great deal of Chicago, Cincinnati and 
news, mostly—and this gives it a 

and interest appealing to the amateur, 
onal and the teacher. It has an 
one for Germany, another 

muntries. It notes what the painters 
What pictures are changing hands. 
lleries are showing and the art- 
ig. Every issue has a review 
»f art education. You certainly will 
issue on your school library reading 
rt is surely becoming as much a duty 
| as reading, writing and arithmetic. 
when a school principal or superin- 

t could say without a blush, ‘I don’t know 
ce between a Rembrandt and a Ben- 
West... No more. A manager of a motor 
ht as unblushingly confess to igno- 

hat a clutch is for or is. Here is a 
from the last issue: ‘There is a 

f a work of art is truly great it will 

mgly to the casual layman as to 

ir. To this the Detroit News re- 

rding to this theory although you 
your leisure enjoying the cover 
nappy Stories you will go into eesta- 

1 happen to stumble on the Hermes of 

If you don’t, worse luck for the 
‘Why, then, does the Metropolitan 

| the income of more than a mil- 

vear telling listeners the princi- 

ry of art? Why does the Phila- 

im ask for two millions to start 
program? The simple fact is, 

nd is capable of finer feeling and 

otion than is an impoverished one. 
more we know, the more deeply we can 
The Boswells will certainly enrich the art 
rt Digest. Monthly, June to September; 

y, other months, twenty issues a year. 

, $2 a year; de luxe, $5 a year, Hopewell, 


portion of your mind. Their abundant repro- 
ductions of pictures, their short and catchy ex- 
position of art meanings, the variety of their 
presentations, can put the ordinary person on 
the path from which no traveler with a fair 
start is ever willing to depart. 

“Leon Winslow wrote a first-class book on 
art education three years ago. He has expanded 
and enriched it and issued a second edition.’® It 
treats of purposes, subject-matter and method. 
‘We have an increasing need for art,’ says this 
Baltimore public-school director, ‘For the great 
output of machines taking the place of hand 
production tends to a neglect of design, but 
factory goods need not be without real grace 
and artistry. The American school should ever 
seek to perfect and propagate a superior type 
of art. It should teach the public to appreciate 
and demand it. It should train designers and 
craftsmen to achieve the best results.’ Mr. 
Winslow develops the objectives: appreciation, 
industrial intelligence, taste and skill. With 
complete programs he builds up an elementary 
school course, continuing it through the junior 
and senior high schools. He begins his various 
projects by a statement of the general, and then, 
of the specific aims. Actual lessons enliven the 
book. It is a stimulating volume and a prac- 
tical guide for principals and teachers. 

“We ought all to vote a civic wreath to Rilla 
Jackman for the service she has rendered our 
country by her book, ‘American Arts.’*® I have 
not come across any work that tells so much 
that an American would want to know about 
our progress in the path of beauty, or that tells 
the story so directly, so completely and with so 
many touches of human interest. The author 
is head of the public-school department, college 
of fine arts, Syracuse University; she has cov- 
ered an immense field: crafts, glass, silverware, 
furniture, textiles, ceramics, painting, sculpture 
and architecture. She has flavored her history 
and facts with so much interesting anecdote 
and personal circumstance appertaining to her 
artistic people that the book, informative as it 
is, has the charm of a first-rate story. The five 


15 Leon Loyal Winslow, ‘‘Organization and 
Teaching of Art,’’ Warwick and York, Baltimore. 
243 pp. $2.80. 

16 Rilla Evelyn Jackman, ‘‘American Arts,’’ 
Rand, MeNally & Co. 561 pp. $2.50. 
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hundred illustrations of American art, repro- 
ductions of painting, sculpture, ete., are beau- 
tifully rendered. There is an arrangement of 
matter according to style, or work, or ‘school,’ 
always a risky thing to undertake for fear of 
stressing one aspect of an artist’s work who has 
done creditably in different fields. There can 
be no doubt that classification helps a reader, 
avoids the bewilderment of disconnection and 
aids the memory by an orderly storage of ideas 
in the cupboards of the mind. Its dangers this 
writer has avoided by mentioning each particu- 
lar artist as many times as is necessary in as 
many classifications as cover him. Our own 
Lorado Taft is given the palm for doing more 
than any other sculptor to develop the public’s 
art appreciation. His lectures to our soldiers in 
France, his services to the Art Institute and to 
the University of Chicago, his monuments and 
fountains, receive extended recognition. Our 
Carol Brooks, now Mrs. MeNeil, is here; and 
Bessie Potter, now Mrs. Vonnoh; our Louis 
Sullivan, Daniel Burnham and John Root, pio- 
neer of the skyscrapers; our other Chicagoans 
will be found in the pages. But, alas, we lose 
‘em. Why? Daniel French, in this book, gives 
a hint. ‘I moved to New York because there are 
more models, a better atmosphere and it gives 
one some prestige.’ Isn’t it maddening! New 
York does not in a week do as much for art as 
Chicago in a day. And yet the mysterious, ex- 
asperating, unsubstantial atmosphere of pres- 
tige permits her lazily to sniff at all the rest of 
us. I could shout for joy that Chieago pub- 
lishers issue this book. It is a superb achieve- 
ment. New York has never done a comparable 


volume.” 


Poetry, man-size.—Said the Stevedore: 

“Now we have an epic of the war between the 
states,’ verse that clutches you, man-stuff, fire, 
penetration, the inside of humanity, its outside 
glamour, stinking slave-ships, southern man- 
sions, thoroughbred men, women and horses, New 
England homespun, Virginia courthouses, piney- 
woods, squirrel hunters, country-store clerks and 
the death grips of the sixties. What is it? A 
powerful, clairvoyant bard projecting himself 
into the days of John Brown, Lincoln, Jeff 
Davis, McClellan, Grant and Lee, reproducing 


17Stephen Vincent Benét, ‘‘John Brown’s 
Body,’’ Doubleday, Doran & Co. 377 pp. $2.50. 
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what they saw, and said, and did. It is paint. 
ing, drama, history, romance, the amor patriae, 
that marches, retreats, palavers, awakens, fails, 
succeeds. It is the war as generals see it, as 
clean-shaven Websterian congressmen do, 4s 
does the heavy-footed New Hampshire farm boy. 
All through it come opal splashes of lastrous 
poetry like this: 


‘This is the hidden place that hiders know: 
This is where hiders go. 

Step soft, the snowfall here is different snow 
The rain has a different sting. 

Let your eyes be sealed 

With two blue muscadines 

Stolen from secret vines 

Or you will never find in the lost field 

The table spread, the signs of the hidden feast.’ 


“Through the years walks John Brown’s bods 
He strides in front of the armies. A straggler 
meets him going along to Manassas with his ew 
on his shoulder, his phantom sons at heel, his 
eyes like misty coals. A dead man sees hin 
Seven Pines, the bullets whistling through him 
like a torn flag. A madman beholds him wh 
ting a sword on a Bible, a cloud above Malvern 
Hill. 

“Humble and highborn lovers walk in and 
out of the grim episodes, enchanting lyrics and 
Negro jubilees break into the clash of battl 
until in the Appomattox meadow the arms ar 
stacked. A few bronzed, tattered, gray me! 
weeping or silent, tear some riddled bits of cio! 
from color staffs and try to hide them under 
their uniforms. So John Brown’s body 
a-mouldering in the grave. Spread over it the 
bloodstained flag of his song for the sun 
bleach and the snow to cover with a pure fl 
until there is nothing there that ever knew 4 
master or a slave. Bury with it the purpl 
dream of that America we have not been, 4 
tragie America seeking the warm sea, the last 
foray of aristocracy. Bury this destiny 
manifest, the system broken underneath the ! 
Bury it all beside John Brown. 

“What I am attempting to convey ‘ this 
revered assembly is the fact that the absolut 
poetry of this Iliad of Lincoln, Lee and the big 
and little men of the sixties is the greatest piece 
of art of this generation. It is untrammeled, 
free, fierce, Olympian, American.” 
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Education for World-Citizenship 


By Wiu1aM G. Carr 


HE many modern activities, both economic and cultural, that outrun 
national boundaries, show that mankind to-day takes part in a world- 
‘itizenship devoid of political connotation. This book suggests the place 
which edueation will come to fill in this new order. It outlines an addition 
to our present school curricula that will train the individual to recognize 
nd to properly utilize the world-forees which are at work about him. Such 
a program will eventually work toward a sympathetic, peaceful cooperation 
mong all peoples. 


Postpaid, $2.50 


Japan and the United y Crossroads in the 
States 1853-1921 | Mind of Man 
| 
| 
| 


By Truman Lee KE.uey 


Revised to 1928 


By Payson J. TREAT HIS study represents an ex- 
; - perimental attempt to deter- 
AS authority on the Far East mine what mental traits, present 
here deseribes from an inti- | throughout life, act independently 
mate knowledge and an unbiased of one another. The determination 
ewpoint the political, commercial, of these traits, of their laws of 
and cultural development of Japan | functioning, and of adult activities 
since Perry’s visit. In addition we | demanding them should, for the 
have a clear-sighted analysis of | sake of eugenics, be a prenuptial 
Japan’s present policies, especially | concern; should, for efficient nur- 
as they are in any way relative to ture, be a matter for continual note 
the United States. This work is | jn the rearing of the individual; 
essential to an understanding of should, for social efficiency, be a 
the problems which are confronting | determining influence in the choice 
our country on the Pacific. of a vocation. 


Postpaid, $3.50 Postpaid, $4.00 
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cA Scientific and Educational Book Service 


THe Scrence Press DistrisuTing CoMPaNy is prepared to supply any book or any journal 
published in any country at as low a cost as it ean be obtained. It will also supply monographs Pe 
prints and extracted articles as far as these are available. This agency has been established or - 
convenience of men and women working in science and education and for institutional libraries tt 
is particularly concerned with books, journals and reprints in science and education where we can offer 
unexcelled service. Orders for other publications, however, will also be filled. 


% 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


The technique of research in education. CLAUDE 
C. CRaAwrorD. 320 pp. $2.50. 
Education for world-citizenship. Wituiam G. 
Carr. 234 pp. $2.50. 


Tenure of teachers in the profession with special 
reference to Wisconsin. CLARENCE L. CLARKE. 
152 pp. Paper bound. $1.25. 


Marvels of science; modern discoveries and in- 
ventions and the part they play in our everyday 
life. Marion Kart WISEHnART. 267 pp. Lilus- 
trated. $2.50. 


The development of children’s number ideas in 
primary grades. WILLIAM A. BROWNELL. 254 
pp. (Supplem. Educational Monographs 35.) 
Paper bound. $1.50. 


History of the United States. Volume I, 1783- 
1865. Asa Eart Martin. 819 pp. Maps. $3.28. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s diaries of boyhood and 
youth. 373 pp. Illustrated. $2.50. 


The second American caravan. A yearbook of 
American literature. Edited by ALFrepD KreyYM- 
BORG and others. 884 pp. $5.00. 


Modern English in the making. Grorce HARLEY 
McKNicHT and Bert EMSLEY. 602 pp. Illus 
trated. $4.00. 


The early London dialect; contributions to the 
history of the dialect of London during the 
middle English period. B. A. MAcKENzig. 152 
pp. $2.50. 


Les enfants. ANATOLE FRANCE. Edited by Huen 
A. Smitn and Laura B. JOHNSON. 216 pp. LIllus- 
trated. $1.00. 


Heine’s prose. Introduction and notes by ALBERT 
B. Faust. Revised edition. 477 pp. Portrait. 
Map. $1.50. 


Elementary lessons in German; with lists of use- 
ful words and stem groups. Hertnricu CoNRAD 
BIERWIRTH. 213 pp. $1.60. 


Mitten in Leben; short stories from contemporary 
German literature. Edited by WILLIAM DIAMOND 
and BERNARD ALEXANDER UHLENDORF. 344 pp. 
$1.60. 


% ® 
PUBLISHED IN 1928 


Debate outlines on public questions, (yyr, 
CLINTON CARPENTER. Sixth revised edition, 248 
pp. $2.50. 


Model airplanes; how to build and fly them 
Evmer L. ALLEN. 332 pp. Diagrams. $3.50, 


Drawing with pen and ink; and a word concem. 
ing the brush. ArtTHurR L. GupTiLy. Introdue 
tion by Frankiin Boorn. 443 pp. Illustrated 
$8.50. 


Music; preface by Epwarp J. Dent. Ursvia 
CREIGHTON. 267 pp. Lllustrated. $3.00. 


The appreciation of music; ten talks on musical 
form. Grace GRIDLEY WILM. 150 pp. $1.75. 


Physical education for the second grade, (Games 
and exercises with music.) WILLIAM AvaevusT 
OckER. 37 pp. $1.40. 


The problem-play and its influence on modem 
thought and life. Ramspen BALMrorTH. (Laon 
RAMSEY, pseud.) 155 pp. $1.75. 


Stage effects; how to make and work them. 
Artuur Rose. 60 pp. Illustrated by the author. 
$1.60. 


Dance technique and rhythms; companion vol- 
ume to a manual of dancing steps. Evsa Pott 
Music arranged by CAROLYN BERGHEIM. 59 pp 
$4.00. 


Latin Grammar. Herpert CHARLES Eimer. 347 
pp. $1.48. 
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John Wesley; a portrait. Asram Lipsy. 
pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 


Henri Bergson. Jacques Chevalier. Translate’ 
by Linian A. CLare. 372 pp. $2.50. 


Die Intelligenz der Kinder und Jugendlichen 
und die Methoden ihrer Untersuchung. W1i114™ 
STern. Fourth edition. 480 pp. 20 figures 
$5.04, 


Wege und Abwege der Universititsreform. 


Grundsitzliches und Geschichtliches. D0? 


Dyrorr. 108 pp. $1.44. 


Kiirschner’s Deutscher Gelehrten - aoe 
1928/1929. Edited by Gernarp Li'pTke. -° 
3072 columns. $11.52. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Away—from—the—ordinary 


Supplementary Readers 


If you need supplementary readers, or will have occasion 
to order later, become acquainted now with a list that offers 
voy a large and varied choice. The books described in the 
Orange Booklet have much to commend them. Each title 
is a new or recent publication. Mechanically, they set a 





new standard. Their prices are within the reach of all. Send for the 
ONE OF THE NEW SERIES, fully described, illustrated 
and graded in the Orange Booklet. ‘ ORANGE BOOKLET 
THE CHILD'S GARDEN OF CHARMING BOOKS 57 


A Child's Garden of Verses, Little Lame Prince, Rip Van Winkle 
and The Legend ef Sleepy Hollow, Aesop’s Fables, Jackanapes, 


Dog of Flanders, Cinderella, Little Red Riding Heod, Jack the titles are described, illus- 
Giant Killer. trated, and professionally 

. 2 — graded in this helpful 
Beautifully illustrated in colors. Reinforced bindings. The little booklet. 


f each book is astonishingly low, $0.52, which is subject 


the usual school discount. “A list worth having.” 
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| SCIENCE 

A LATIN PRIMER A weekly journal devoted to the advance- 
ment of science, the official organ of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
for of Science. 


Annual Subscription, $6.00 
High Sch ior Hi 
igh Schools and Junior High Schools THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


By An illustrated magazine, devoted to the 
ee — diffusi f science. 
CLARENCE W. GLEASON "fees Gatien @ba0. 
of the Roxbury Latin School Single number, 50 cents. 
id on derivative work. The close THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 
p between Latin and English is A bi-monthly journal, devoted to the bio 
tly shown logical sciences. 


: : Annual Subscription, $5.00. 
8 passages of continuous reading- Single numbers, $1.00 


rt brighten up the lessons. 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal covering the field of 


The book is profusely illustrated. 


Mailing price, $1.25 education in relation to the problems of 
American democracy. 
$5.00 a Year 15 Cents a Copy 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY : 
34 Beacon Street 221 E. 20th Street THE SCIENCE PRESS 








Boston Chicago Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
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At Last— 


This new type of 
motion picture film 
is strong, smooth, 
flexible and non-in- 
flammable. SPIRO- 
GRAPH DISCS fit 
easily into the kind 
of envelope used for 
phonograph records 
and are as easily 
filed away. 







for Class Room Use! 


Own your Library 
$97.50 — + + + Avail. 

able at all times, 
Complete . ++ No rentals. 
-++ No worrying 
about delayed ship. 
ments... Films 
cost $3.00 each... 
Connect with your 





With SPIRO- regular lightin “ 
GRAPH DISCS the tem. * 77 


film is eut into 
round flat circles in- 
stead of ribbons. 
Thus we immedi- 
ately do away with 
all threading, twist- 
ing, tangling, break- 
ing, splicing and re- 
winding. 

Each dise contains 
exactly 1200 indi 
vidual pictures. The 
SPIROGRAPH can 
be used either as a 
stereopticon or mo- 
tion picture ma- 
chine at will. 


Can be used as an 
animated microscope 
or for projection on 
any screen, 

This is the ma 
chine you have bee 
waiting for. 

Subjects of 
entire Spiro Librar 
may be obtained on 
these discs. Many 
new subjects are j 
process. 


Po MPea, 


Spiro Film Corporation 
161-179 Harris Ave., Long island (ity, 1. 





The Perfect Projector 














C(Ohe Printing of 


Scientific and Educational Publications 


The Science Press Printing Company has been established and equipped 
printing educational literature in the best way, with compositors, pressmen and 
readers trained for technical work. It is a business corporation but it has been f 
to provide facilities essential for the advancement of science and education 


The corporation owns its building at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, over 14,000 squar 
feet of floor space lighted on all sides, with space for printing a hundred scientific 
journals. It has the best obtainable presses, composing machinery and binding eq 
ment. What is more important, it has the most competent pressmen and compo 
in a city which since “ Science” was first printed there in 1894 has become a center lor 
fine scientific printing. The costs are much less than in the large cities. 

The press prints “ The Scientific Monthly,” “ Science,” “ School and Society,” “1 
American Naturalist” and some twenty other scientific journals and publications . The 
typography and presswork of these journals will bear comparison with any weekly or 
monthly publication, although, for example, “ Science” must be printed mostly 
day in an edition of over 13,000. The new edition of “ The Biographical Directory © 
American Men of Science” is an example of the work of the press. It can to spec! 
advantage print scientific monographs and doctorate dissertations. 

Samples of work and estimates of costs will be supplied on application 


The Science Press Printing Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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A Leading American 
Thinker Discusses 


INDIVIDUALITY; 
ANDE eee eee 


LEIGHTON 
State 


OMEN RY 


FX ANDER 
Ph sophy, Ohio 


/ ersity 


il aims of publicly sup- | 
Is it providing individual *] 
when low standards of & 
il? Dr : 
blems and also 
of edu 


Leighton dis 
presents his cs 


ation $2.00 


What are our Colleges and 
Universities really like today? 


THE CAMPUS 


(C. ANGELI 
fy / Wi 
ized his & 
ric universities and $ 
ch he knows through & 
mse study $2.50. & 


. \PPLETON AND COMPANY 


th Street 


ell has summar 











Games 
festivals 
Pageants 
Athletics 


Theusands of teachers 


use the material in our 


books 


rev 


5. BARNES & COMPANY 
of Educational Beoks Since 1838 


t tt Street New York 











Spelling for Meaning and Use 


THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 
REVISED EDITION 


by 
STARCH AND MIRICK 


rela 
and phrases, 


Presents words in meaningful 
tionships 
family groups, exercises involving re 
lated or contrasted meanings, and in 


groups needed in writing about 


in sentences 


cviven 
subjects or situations 
The pupil is thus 


standing of the meaning of words and 
provided with incentives for the 


given an under 


wr use 


e maternal 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York 
Chicago 


Newark Boston 


San Francisco 





Handbooks and Guidebooks for Parents 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


12th edition 1248 pages. Illustrations 3500 schools 


Sth edition 864 pages. Illustrations 2500 camps 
Adv, 4 TO PARENTS . School and 

1IC@ Camp catalogs free . Experienced 
Staff for 12 Years Has Helped Parents 
Information by letter without charge.Wate fully 


PORTER SARGENT 11 Beacon St. Boston 





recommends 


and has filled 


elloge's Teachers Agency 


ee grade positions with excel- 


o charge to employers, none 
Enroll now! We have a 
and for experienced teachers 
rmation to 3r Union Square, 


l 




















Bureau for 
Progressive Schools and Teachers 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Teacher placement in schools guided by 
the suggestions to education of modern 
science. 

















FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


C. E. Goodell, Manager 


for many years a leader among teachers agencies. 
Our service is nation wide. 


for teachers and teaching positions. 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Come to headquarters 
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A TEACH ER’S 
GEOGRAPHY 


Emphasizing the Problem Method 


By MENDEL E. BRANOM 


Head of the Department of Geography, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis. 


-_ os : 
his is a practical manual 


which provides the teacher with a better grasp of interpre- 
tative geography and an improved technique in teaching it. 
{ It reflects the change in emphasis from descriptive to 
interpretative geography which has resulted in the for- 
mulation of the problem method. Through the use of 
large unifying topics for organizing the subject matter it 
makes a problem analysis of each of the world’s great 
regions. The problems, or leading questions, discovered 
in the study of the unifying topics are used to teach the 
essentials; they are the pivotal feature of the method 
{ The initial chapters present the principles that should 
control in a study of edueational geography. They prepare 
the teacher to understand and appreciate the methods 
employed in the use of content as a tool of instruction. 
The chapters dealing with content illustrate the possibility 
of discovering a group of problems that require as com- 
prehensive a grasp of a region as can be secured 


through the use of a topical outline. 


Price $2.40 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


























